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Tia Maria go* I ith friends. 



Tia Maria goes. 




Editor’s Letter 


A few friendly ghosts 
of Christmas past 



D uring my Toronto boyhood, Christ¬ 
mas always reminded me and my 
brothers that we had another 
“home.” It was a thousand-odd miles to 
the east, at Port Shoreham, N.S., and we 
knew from summers we’d spent there 
that, unlike Toronto, it was a place in 
which you only had to raise your eyes 
to realize that “something wet and salt 
creeps and loafs and marches round the 
continent, careless of time, careless of 
change, obeying the moon.” Those were 
my father’s words. He was a fine poet, 
and it was at his birthplace in Port 
Shoreham that, as a boy still in short 
pants, he first began to string together 
lines that rhymed. It’s almost half a cen¬ 
tury since he went down the road to 
Toronto, and the memory of what he’d 
left became the imaginative fuel for his 
poetry and fiction in all the long, inland 
decades that followed. 

For us Bruce boys in Toronto, how¬ 
ever, “the shore” was not so distant a 
vision. There were the summers which, 
for me, began simply as a childhood ad¬ 
venture; ended up as a magnet of the 
mind; and, 25 years later, drew me 
“home” to Nova Scotia for good. (My 
father lived just long enough to approve 
that decision, and to visit us here.) And 
there was Christmas. From mysterious 
down-east sources, boxes of holly ar¬ 
rived each December, and sometimes 


oysters and live lobsters. Eeeek! These 
aroused in my parents a degree of Yule- 
tide joy I was too young to understand. 
(My mother was from Vancouver but 
her dad was a Nova Scotian, she met 
and married my father in Halifax, and 
she knew the festive significance of east- 
coast shellfish.) More important, how¬ 
ever, were the mittens. 

We all knew that, every Christmas 
morn, each of us brothers would find 
under the tree a pair of mittens from 
“Grammy Bruce.” Come high water or 
hell-and Grammy, were she still alive, 
would disapprove of my using that word 
—the mittens would get through, and 
they would get through on time. They 
were among my mother’s favorite 
presents to us but, in my own person¬ 
al hierarchy of gifts, they ranked just 
above socks. No clothing, except cow¬ 
boy suits, could compete with air rifles, 
table-hockey, toy trains, model air¬ 
planes, microscopes, scout knives, flash¬ 
lights, etc. So I remember the mitts only 
because, year after year, my mother put 
in a good word for them. She said they 
were beautiful, they were superbly 
crafted, the patterns were lovelier 
than ever this year, our own father’s 
mother had lovingly knitted them with 
her own hands, and don’t you forget 
it. I didn’t, but sometimes I lost the 
mitts in January. 


Cards, letters and other gifts also 
came from my father’s four older sis¬ 
ters. They were in the States and west¬ 
ern Canada and, since Grammy was with 
Aunt Bess in Edmonton, there was a 
time in which no Bruces were living at 
the homestead. That didn’t register. I al¬ 
ways thought of the mitts as having 
come directly from the place on the 
shore road. The little house is still stand¬ 
ing and, though my father died in ’71, 
Bess, Anna, Carrie and Zoe get together 
there every summer. They’re all over 80. 
It was Zoe-who lives in California and, 
during the First World War, encouraged 
my father to write poetry-who recently 
sent me some prose I hadn’t known he’d 
written. It included Tin Pigs and Raisins 
on page 68 of this month’s Atlantic 
Insight. 

He wrote it in Toronto back in the 
mid-Fifties. That would be just after I’d 
reached the age of refusal regarding 
bright, woolly, “girlish” mitts. The 
essay may seem an odd thing to run in 
a topical magazine but I say good prose 
about Christmas is topical every year. 
Anyway, I’m the editor around here, 
and I am my father’s son. And a very 
Merry Christmas to you, too. 
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whole story 
on automobile 
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For an informative brochure 
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Jack Vablon, Lease Manager 
Citadel Auto Leasing Limited 

1569 Brunswick Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 9Z9 

422 6521 or 429 9200 


A Division of Citadel Motors Limited. 


Letters 


The rail mess 

Walter Stewart states the DAR is to 
be closed down (There's a Good Reason 
for the A tlantic Whine , October). This is 
just not true. The CTC hearings were 
about the continuation of passenger ser¬ 
vice between Yarmouth and Halifax. 
The DAR has a regular freight service 
along its entire length. Why should the 
railway spend upward of $1.5 million 
on new equipment so that it can con¬ 
tinue to lose $200,000 a year? There is 
only one rational decision abandon the 
service or get government to pay the 
losses. 

I have ridden the trains to Digby 
and Yarmouth and found the schedules 
convenient to make the ferry connec¬ 
tions. The inbound morning Halifax 
train is not so convenient as a commuter 
schedule. With the exception of a rail- 
fan excursion, I have never seen more 
than six riders on the trains. Everyone 
wants the trains to keep running; no one 
wants to ride them. Unless transporta¬ 
tion policy is planned on a regional basis 
with each mode assigned the job it does 
most efficiently, and with a fair profit, 
the present illogical mess will continue 
to hinder Maritime development. 

David Mardon 
Ketch Harbour , N.S. 

Millions well spent 

You state “That old time religion. 
It’s good enough for millions” ( Old-time 
Religion , October). I say, so what. What 
about the millions that are taken from 
unfortunate people through alcohol, 
tobacco, gambling? You didn’t specify 
the millions that are spent as Billy 
Graham and his organization travel all 
over the world as well as the millions 
that are spent in obtaining prime time 
television and the tremendous amount 
spent on advertising materials. 1 as well 
as many thousands certainly do not 
begrudge sending money in to any orga¬ 
nization which is changing some 
people’s lives for the better. 

Mrs. F. Steeves 
Newcastle , N.B. 

In your recent article on the Billy 
Graham Crusade there were some 
quotes attributed to me that are some¬ 
what far from accurate. In no way did I 
ever question Mr. Graham’s character, 
but I do have doubts concerning his 
theology. The reference to those who 
were willing to spend money but not 
willing to become involved was defin¬ 
itely not made to the followers of Mr. 
Graham since I have no idea who would 
be his supporters in any large financial 
venture. 

Rev. Gordon Mac Lean 
Halifax , N.S. 


^eep warm 
this winter 
with w6od 



Atlantic Canada could be facing a 
long, cold winter. The problem of 
continually rising costs of heating 
oil could be compounded by critical 
shortages. And so there will be an 
increased demand for quality wood 
stoves. Which means that Lakewood 
stoves could also be in short supply. 
So make your decision now. There 
are 6 Lakewood stove models to 
choose from. Including the new 
“Unicorn,” designed to turn an 
existing masonry fireplace into an 
efficient heating system. This winter, 
don’t be left in the cold. See your 
local Lakewood dealer, now. 

W LAKEWOOD 
' STOVES 

Built to last in Atlantic Canada 


See your local Lakewood Dealer 

FREDERICTON, N.B. 

Sunpoke Wood Heating Ltd. 
Wilsey Road (506) 455-8107 

SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
Alternate Heating Ltd. 

621 Rothesay E (506) 696-2321 


MONCTON, N.B. 

Natural Energy Stores 
190 Kill am (506) 384-6526 


DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

Country Stove Store 
101 Main (902) 435-1658 
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Peace to the Mowats 

Silver Donald Cameron’s article 
Farley Mowat, prophet (October) was, 
for me, the highlight of the October 
issue. Cameron’s admiration shone 
through and was met with the same 
from the many other admirers of Farley 
Mowat, I would imagine. Welcome to 
Nova Scotia, Mr. and Mrs. Mowat. Let 
us show real Maritime hospitality and 
leave them be, so they can live their 
own life here with us. 

C.E. Fraser 
Waterville, N.S. 

Not wild about Harry 

Just as anyone can play himself on 
stage, your magazine’s image can be as 
easily portrayed by your editorial and 
contributing staff. Harry Flemming’s 
critique of Sherman Hines’ latest pic¬ 
torial, A Master Technician's View of 
Atlantic Canada (October), speaks more 
of Mr. Flemming than Sherman Hines. 
But while we are told that Sherman is 
not a violinist, who the hell is Harry 
Flemming? 

J. David MacDonald 
Halifax, N.S. 

On the other hand 

Three cheers for Marilyn MacDon¬ 
ald. I must say that she certainly hit the 
nail on the head in the October edition 
(Those Who Go Down the Road Should 
Stay Down the Road). If Atlantic Cana¬ 
da is such an economic and cultural 
graveyard (in the eyes of our western 
cousins) why is it that our most abun¬ 
dant export (people) tend to work 
three-quarters of their lives merely to 
save enough to return here? 

Duncan Mac Isaac 
Queens County, N.S. 

I must take issue with Ms. Mac¬ 
Donald’s embittered assertions that we 
all leave to make more money, develop 
better skills, then return by stealth to 
knife the natives. Surely a few products 
of the “me” decade are not enough to 
justify putting on airs that all outsiders 
and their habits are grating on the resi¬ 
dents. The Atlantic spirit has proven 
itself over and over, but sometimes we 
have to do it ourselves. In doing so, I 
think most of us do retain and take 
great pride in our Maritime habits. Give 
me a break, Marilyn—if you promise not 
to be a small-minded snob I’ll promise 
not to ask for Perrier at the tavern. 

Michael B. Burke 
North Bay, Ont. 

As one of those Maritimers who has 
gone “down the road temporarily” I 
was offended by Marilyn MacDonald’s 
column in the October issue of Atlan¬ 
tic Insight. I moved to Toronto to 
further my education. The move has 
given me fresh perspectives. Despite 
MacDonald’s wish that I “stay down the 


Clean, comfortable heat 


at lowest cost 

SMITH-PAC 12, the all-new 
hydronic boiler* for home heating 
and household hot water 

H. B. Smith - boiler builders for nearly 125 years - 
have applied their accumulated experience to 
producing this exceptionally efficient, compact, 
packaged unit which uses high-grade heating oil 
(known as No. 2 fuel) to keep the air clean both 
inside and outside your home. 

This new comfort center, with a modern baseboard 
or radiant distribution system, assures clean, 
draft-free, even heat; floor-to-ceiling comfort. 
Provides plenty of hot water, too. Burns clean, 
quietly and efficiently. 

Takes minimum space. Smith-Pac 12 is only 32 
inches high and 17 inches wide. Good looking, 
too, with its bright metallic blue jacket. Ratings 
approved by the Hydronics Institute. Ask your 
architect, engineer, or heating contractor for 
details. 



* Modern forced- 
circulation 
hot water heat. 


HBSmith COMPANY, INC 



744 Blvd.Cure Boivin, Boisbriand, Quebec, J7G 2A7 
Telephone (514) 430-1512/1513 - Telex 05-835536 



IT'S YOUR 
CHOICE 


AT THE CAR AND TRUCK 
LEASING CENTRE OF 
ATLANTIC CANADA 


\burchoice: Lincoln, Marquis, Monarch, Zephyr, Capri, Bobcat, 
Bronco, Pick-ups, Vans, Stakes, Tractors. Yfourchoice: any make 
of car or truck. Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, Mercedes, Jaguar, 
Volvo. (How about a Rolls Royce?) Yourchoice: Dryden will pay 
cash for trade-ins. Personal service. 


We will not be undersold 


Part of Canada's 
largest leasing operation 


MERCURY 


LINCOLN 


Dryden Motors Ltd. 

J LEASE TRANSPO CORP. 

465 MAIN STREET MONCTON (506)855-6500 
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TWELVE YEARS 
ON CHARLOTTE STREET 


Standard Office Supplies 
began serving Cape Breton 
business in the fall of 1967. 

Twelve years later, we’re 
still here on Charlotte Street, 
serving big and small business, 
old established companies 
and newcomers. 

We went through some un¬ 
easy times, when just to stay 
afloat, you had to run a tight 
ship. We learned to do the 
things the right way, and keep 
our customers happy. 

Today, we have a huge, 
on-island inventory of office 
supplies and quality furniture. 
Call S.O.S., when you need 
anything for your office— 


from a box of paper-clips to 
an office-full of furniture. 

Our parent company, Key 
Personnel, offers a full range 
of executive support services. 
Local offices rely on Key 
Personnel for fill-in secretar¬ 
ies and stenos. Visiting ex¬ 
ecutives use Key’s local con¬ 
tacts to arrange for typing 
services, personal secretaries, 
and meeting rooms. 

For the past dozen years, 
the people at Standard Office 
Supplies have operated with 
a very simple philosophy: 
keeping your business running 
smoothly keeps our business 
running! 


STANDARD OFFICE SUPPLIES 

division of Key Personnel Services Ltd. 

238 Charlotte Street, Sydney, N.S. B1P 6H2 
Telephone: 539-6333 (SOS) 539-6000 (Key Personnel) 

S_____ r 



All roads lead to 

Dartmouth Inn 


125 MODERN UNITS 
CAPTAINS TABLE 
DINING ROOM 

Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m./y 
Sunday 8 a.m. to 10 pan. 
SAILLOFT LOUNGE 
Entertainment Nightly 

FromWAVERLEY \ Q 


MEETINGS & 
CONVENTION 
FACILITIES 



Phone: 469-0331 
Telex: 019-22550 


Maverick Room Steak House 

(Daily 5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 

"Member of the Keddy's Motor Inn Hotel Chain" 


Letters 


road” I’m going to return to a part of 
Canada I love. May I suggest that she 
quickly Find friends who are not a 
“pain in the ass.” 

Marylou Reeleder 
Toronto , formerly of 
Fredericton , N.B. 

More roads to the Isles 

In your approach to Cape Breton 
from the mainland ( Autumn Bliss on 
the Cabot Trail , October) you can avoid 
miles of sense-numbing scrub bush by 
taking the 347 highway from New Glas¬ 
gow to Aspen and from Aspen, the 
number 7 highway to Antigonish. On 
this route you will see scenic communi¬ 
ties like Blue Mountain, Moose River, 
Garden of Eden, Rocky Mountain, 
Willowdale, East River, St. Mary’s, New¬ 
town, Aspen and Lochaber. It certainly 
is a better alternative. 

John Clyburne 
Wolfville, N.S. 

Autumn Bliss on the Cabot Trail 
was interesting but limiting for visitors. 
Baddeck is only one of the villages on 
the road to the Cabot Trail. There is 
also the Ceilidh Trail, scenic route 19 
along the shore through Creignish, 
Mabou, Inverness. Also, Lake Ainslie. 
The next time you write about the Trail 
don’t copy your thoughts from bill¬ 
boards put up by over-zealous villagers. 
Give visitors the possibility of exploring 
new territory. 

Norman J. MacPhee 
Halifax, N.S. 

Small's not dull 

The closing remarks of Harry Hol¬ 
man’s article Montague , P.E.I. (October) 
echo comments made by Upper Cana¬ 
dians about Atlantic Canada. Small 
places—if you are resourceful, enjoy 
people and perhaps own a pair of 
cross-country skis and have a friend who 
plays the fiddle-are not dull places in 
the winter, nor is a liquor store next 
door necessary for excitement. 

R. Algar 
Dingwall, N.S. 

The nuclear question 

Aside from a few technical errors, 
Linden MacIntyre’s report Nuclear 
Power: Grim Dilemma for the Mari- 
times (September) provides a hard- 
headed, critical but balanced approach 
to the topic—right up to the final two 
paragraphs. There may be good reasons 
why lay people so easily assume elec¬ 
tricity equals energy. But an investi¬ 
gative journalist should be pointing out 
that electricity, in fact, accounts for less 
than 12% of Nova Scotia’s final energy 
use. The toughest problems arise in the 
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huge transportation sector, which em¬ 
ploys petroleum fuels for which there 
are no easy substitutes. 

There is no good reason to assume 
that a decrease in energy consumption 
must mean a less comfortable lifestyle. 
Many studies around the world now in¬ 
dicate that there are enormous efficien¬ 
cy gains possible. It’s not the desire for 
comfort which has been the driving 
force for energy development. Our high 
levels of consumption have come about 
because energy has been priced so 
cheaply that our capital stock of ap¬ 
pliances, industrial machinery, cars and 
homes have not “built in” high levels of 
efficiency. 

The implicit line of reasoning -if we 
want jobs, prosperity, comfort, then we 
must go nuclear—is just too simplistic. 
There are good alternatives, but they 
require a kind of planning that is re¬ 
sponsive to the future, not to unexam¬ 
ined past trends. Politicians and deci¬ 
sion makers understandably don’t like 
this kind of uncertainty, but nothing is 
likely to prove riskier to this province’s 
future than a belief it will be like the 
past. 

Susan Holtz , 
Ecology Action Centre 

Halifax , N.S. 

Linden MacIntyre’s article is mostly 
factual except for two statements. Of 
the Three Mile Island event he says 
“...despite the media hoop-la and 
political hand wringing, nothing happen¬ 
ed.” Everything happened, except for 
an actual meltdown of the reactor! 
On power demands, he says perhaps 
“...people will submit to being less 
comfortable...” Conservation doesn’t 
mean sacrificing. It means intelligent 
use of energy and altering wasteful 
lifestyles. 

R. J. Doucet 
Lyons Brook , N.S. 


Not guilty 

I take exception to Dalton Camp’s 
column of your November issue, Rich 
Newfoundland Will Put Bluenoses Out 
of Joint. Good. Such thoughts as he des¬ 
cribes have never entered my mind. In 
fact, I have always considered myself to- 
be a Maritimer of equal status with citi¬ 
zens of our three sister provinces, like 
a big family with many of the same 
hopes and problems. If Mr. Camp has 
had a bad experience with a few so- 
called “snobs” he has no reason to take 
out his spite on the rest of us. If those 
stupid Newfie jokes did start in Halifax, 
it is to their shame, not credit. ' 

Meld a Mitchell 
Northport , N.S. 



Kellys Limited 


Fine Luggage 


Hand Bags Leather Gifts 


Serving Nova Scotians for 103 years 

Scotia Square Halifax Shopping Centre 



423-6962 

Granville Street (Repairs) 
423-6938 


454-8654 

Maritime Mall 
422-5024 



Buderus 

CAST IRON WOOD BOILERS 

The energy crisis is a reality 

WHAT CAN WE DO TO ENSURE THE 
COMFORT OF HEATING OUR HOME OR 
BUSINESS ? 

The industrialized world has relied far to heavily on 
non-renewable fossile fuels (natural gas and petroleum). 
We’ve already burned up our most accessable reserves 
of these power sources. Experts predict we will 
completely exhaust our remaining reserves within the 
next twenty five years, paying more for less as time 
goes on. 


There is a way to beat the problem 

A BUDERUS CAST IRON WET BASE SOLID FUEL BOILER 

Quality designed to give a long life of heating satisfaction and comfort from knowing 
your heat comes from the worlds most renewable source of power, wood. The 
BUDERUS WOOD BOILER can be installed alongside your existing hydromc system 
or used as your principle source of heat generation. The wet base guarantees even 
combustion and a compact unit. Loading doors are dimensioned generously. Under 
the blue jacket, high efficiency insulation retains your boilers heat. The unit comes 
with a built in flue box, damper and damper positioner, cleaning brush and firing 
controller, a real energy saver - designed for long life 

Sold and distributed through most plumbing wholesale outlets 
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The Region 

Boat people in Atlantic Canada: 
They’re settling in y with more to come 


T he Au family of Saigon reached 
Charlottetown in a typically harrow¬ 
ing way. They joined 400 others on 
a boat designed for 100, and set sail for 
Malaysia. Five days out, the main engine 
broke down. The boat listed so badly 
water gushed over the side, and Au Van 
Thiem, 49, dove into the shark-infest¬ 
ed waters to help repair the trouble. 
Frve days later a Dutch steamer took 
the passengers (three had died) into Mal¬ 
aysia. After three weeks in a govern¬ 
ment camp the Au family arrived at a 
UN refugee centre on an island off 
Malaysia to await clearance to the coun¬ 
try of their choice: Canada. 

More than 10,000 Indo-Chinese, 
most of them fleeing Vietnam, had set¬ 
tled in Canada by October, and 16,000 
more were expected by next February. 
Immigration Minister Ron Atkey called 
Vietnam’s treatment of the boat people 
“a case of genocide” and, after the feds 
announced Ottawa would back private 
sponsorship, individuals and groups 
rushed to help a people facing extinc¬ 
tion. In Atlantic Canada, big, small, rich 
and poor towns welcomed hundreds of 
refugees. More are still to come. 

New Brunswick: By early winter, more 
than 150 Vietnamese refugees had set¬ 
tled in New Brunswick and, judging 
from the number of government infor¬ 
mation sessions, they are only the begin¬ 


ning. Two organizations, Operation 
Rescue and the Saint John Refugee Aid 
Association, give sponsors information 
and financial help. Small towns, often 
already hard-pressed for jobs and 
money, have welcomed Vietnamese by 
the score. Under private sponsorship, 
some have gone to Cap Pele, Sussex, 
Hampton, Saint John, Oromocto, 
Fredericton, St. Stephen. Under govern¬ 
ment sponsorship, others have settled in 
Woodstock, Edmundston, Campbellton, 
Bathurst, Moncton, Newcastle. For 
sponsors, the challenge is to look after a 
family for months on end. “We all like 
to help a little old lady across the 
street,” an immigration officer said in 
Saint John, “but, in the case of the refu¬ 
gees, we must be prepared to escort 
them around town for as long as they 
need help.” 

But some Vietnamese families are 
already becoming self-supporting. Vong 
Senh Diu, Cap Pele, works at the local 
fish plant and, when it closes for the 
winter, another job awaits him. On his 
birthday, his third day on the job, his 
workmates passed the hat and gave him 
$250. Sponsors drop by the Vong house 
to help his wife and, evenings, a local 
teacher helps the family learn English. 

All, however, is not roses. Moncton 
language teacher Marilyn Boghan says 
many government-sponsored Vietnam¬ 


ese are lonely and depressed. “They 
worry about their families back in the 
camps,” she says. “They worry about 
not being able to get jobs.” Private 
sponsors can pull strings to get jobs for 
boat people, but not government. After 
the Human Rights Commission investi¬ 
gated, the confinement to one room of 
newly arrived government-sponsored 
refugees ceased, but much could still be 
done to make the Vietnamese feel more 
at home. One man cycles four miles a 
day, in good weather and bad, to his 
language class; no one has shown him 
the bus route. A young mother struggles 
with a washer and dryer; no one has 
shown her how to use it. 

Prince Edward Island: Nancy Cheverie 
of the Red Cross says, “Nothing ever af¬ 
fected the Island like this.” The Island’s 
response to the boat people has been 
little short of phenomenal. Per capita, 
Islanders’ donations to the Red Cross 
program for the refugees is the highest 
in Canada. “Islanders gave more than 
Alberta and Manitoba combined,” 
Cheverie says. 

An incident: At the English course 
in the basement of St. Paul’s Anglican 



New Pals: Allen Kenney, Glenholme, N.S. and Quae 



Quach family arrives: Out of hot water, into cold weather 
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Dow,the Christmas 
shopping list for 
people who are 
tired of Christmas 
shopping 

« Simply write down the names and 
addresses of everyone on whom you 
are prepared to spend a mere $7.00 
ML for a wonderful Christmas gift. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 

NAME. 


NAME 





















If you live anywhere in Atlantic Canada, 
just pick up the phone and call: 


1 - 800 - 565-7785 

toll free, of course. 

Read off your list of names and 
addresses to the friendly, courteous 
person who answers the phone. Choose 
whether you want us to send out the 
Atlantic Insight Gift Subscription 
announcement cards, or whether you 
would prefer to do that yourself. Then 
sit back and wait for all the little Thank 
You notes to arrive. Merry Christmas! 




If you have the misfortune to live 
outside Atlantic Canada, but would 
like to gift certain worthy friends 
and relatives with our wonderful 
magazine, please turn to Page 96. 
And a Merry Christmas to you, too! 



Church, Charlottetown, there’s a power 
failure. The Vietnamese women bundle 
up, murmur “cold...cold.” It’s noon and 
they’re sharing ham and cheese sand¬ 
wiches with local visitors. Father Paul 
Egan of St. Margaret’s Parish drops by. 
He asks the Vietnamese to help unload a 
truckload of food that his parishioners 
have donated at a mass for the boat 
people: Cauliflower, beets, blue pota¬ 
toes, carrots, pickles, jam, tomato chow. 
And boxes of handmade mittens. 
Spirits rise. 

In what Immigration official Bill 
MacPhail calls “an example of the ecu¬ 
menical approach by private sponsors,” 
several churches sponsored the 13- 
member Au family. Four live near the 
English-language training class and the 
rest in a Charlottetown suburb. Through 
an interpreter, Au Van Thiem says of 
his accommodation, “Even the rich in 
country do not live in such a place as 
this.” He wants to work in photography 
and, before ’75, ran a photography shop 
in Saigon. He’s never worked in color 
but says, “I can learn. Failing that, I’ll 

The first fact about PE.I. 

A girl among the Vietnamese refu¬ 
gees, Nim Ong Pong, wrote the 
following for her English class in 
Charlottetown: “I asked my sister, 

‘ What is the famous product of this 
island with the red soil? 9 My sister 
said, 4 Do not look down upon this 
ugly soil It is fertile. The famous 
product of this island is potatoes. 
Oh, you can buy potatoes at a 
very’ cheap price, and they are 
delicious. 9 99 



Van Hon, from away. Far away 



Lamb’s Palm 
Breeze Rum. 

Share the world 
of the friendly 
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Commercial and business 
travellers in New Brunswick 
take the Fundy Line 


You can trust professional travellers 
to know the best places to stay. In 
New Brunswick, that means the 
eight conveniently 
located motels that 
make up the Fundy 


Line. You are always assured of a 
warm welcome. But perhaps most 
important, the Fundy Line offers 
you top value for your 
money. Our rates are 
always reasonable. 



Free reservations between locations 


Bathurst, St. Anne Street (506) 548*8803 
Campbellton, Roseberry W. (506) 753-3395 
Fredericton, Lincoln Road (506) 454-6691 
Moncton, Main Street (506) 382-2587 


Newcastle, King George Hwy. (506) 622-3650 
Saint John, Rothesay Ave. (506) 652-6330 
Saint John, Ocean West-Way (506) 672-2493 
St. Stephen, King Street (506) 466-2130 



The Region 


do anything.” 

MacPhail disputes charges the Viet¬ 
namese will steal Canadian jobs. On the 
contrary, he says, they’ll become entre¬ 
preneurs and actually create jobs. New 
immigrants qualify for incentive pro¬ 
grams, and those with no job experience 
might Find seasonal work on labor-short 
Island farms. 

The First days on the Island for gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored refugees centred on 
Jim Baxter of the Canada Employment 
and Immigration Commission. “Perhaps 
I went too far,” he says, “and, rather 
than let them fend for themselves, 
maybe I was too much of a baby-sitter 
type.” On the night he left the Island, 



The first big task is to learn English 


the Vietnamese he’d helped threw a 
party for him. Baxter sometimes had 
problems explaining to them such facts 
as “the sewing machine I was giving 
them was not from me, but from the 
people of the Island.” 

Newfoundland and Labrador: Both 
churches and professional bodies are 
behind groups sponsoring refugees in 
St. John’s. Memorial University alone 
spawned four groups. Outside St. 
John’s, the sponsoring effort mainly 
starts with the churches. Vietnamese 
families are living now in Labrador City, 
Marystown, Bonavista and, under 
government sponsorship, in St. John’s, 
Grand Falls, Stephenville. There has 
been some criticism that it’s mostly 
those residents who aren’t actually New¬ 
foundlanders who’ve worked hardest for 
the refugees. 

Except in St. John’s, there’s no pro¬ 
vincial co-ordinator of the sponsorship 
effort. Friends of Refugees, an orga¬ 
nization that’s largely Newfoundland 
Chinese, are helping. Some pitch in with 
translation and English instruction, and 
offer tips on handling money and where 
to shop. The Friends get the Vietnamese 
out and around, sometimes to tea par¬ 
ties and bingo. Dr. Choy-Leon Hew, a 
Friend, says most refugees still don’t 
even know where Newfoundland is, 
“But they are adjusting well.” 

Sponsor Melba Rabinowitz had one 
family in her home, then took in a 
second family that had just arrived. The 
first family interpreted for the second 
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and, she said, “It helped.” The second 
family eventually moved to another St. 
John’s household. Rabinowitz says her 
guests are “very congenial” and her 
children like their Vietnamese play¬ 
mates. The newcomers are eager to learn 
English and, “Even when they’re not 
working on it, they’re repeating it.” 

Freelance writer Peter Harley gives 
one-on-one English instruction to Ly 
Bao Sen. “He’s definitely learning,” 
Harley says. “His morale is very high 
and we have a lot of laughs about the 
difficulties of communicating.” Ly and 
his cousin, who’s with another St. 
John’s family, are marine diesel mechan¬ 
ics. Both know boats and, once they’ve 
learned English, the odds are they’ll 
have little trouble finding jobs. 

Nova Scotia: Boat people began to 
arrive in September and, by November, 
more than 200 had arrived. Iris Peeples, 
refugee co-ordinator in Halifax for the 
Canadian Employment and Immigration 
Commission, says community response 
is “very favorable.” Some refugees have 
experience in small business, the health 
professions, tailoring, fishing. Privately 
sponsored families are scattered about 
the province; the government-sponsored 
are mostly in Halifax. 

Language training remains a prob¬ 
lem. An English-language school in 
Halifax, with room for 80 students, was 
full by mid-October, with a waiting list. 
For many Vietnamese outside Halifax- 
Dartmouth, the challenge of learning 
English was even more formidable. Still, 
some were coping. In New Glasgow, a 
community group got three retired 
teachers to work with a Vietnamese 
family. In Bridgewater, St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Parish had trouble finding 
teachers, but two Cantonese-speaking 
Bridgewater people serve as interpreters. 

Many private sponsors are church 
congregations that use an arrange¬ 
ment between the Archdiocese of Hali¬ 
fax and the feds. It guarantees instant 
approval of sponsorship requests from 
any of the 50 parishes. By mid-October, 
15 parishes had asked for Vietnamese 
families. The Diocese of Antigonish and 
the United Church have similar ar¬ 
rangements with the government. The 
problem of matching sponsor require¬ 
ments with families approved for 
Canadian resettlement, however, still 
causes some delays. 

Many Vietnamese have already 
found jobs. Some of the government- 
sponsored took part-time work to free 
time for English classes. Enthusiasm for 
private sponsorship is growing through¬ 
out the province. Nova Scotians enjoy 
the personal involvement with refugees, 
and sponsoring groups are popping up 
regularly. “You do something, and you 
see the result,” a Dartmouth sponsor 
said. “You see a face light up.” 

—Roma Senn, with correspondents 



The larapstvolume 
Cadillac deafer in Atlantic Canada 




Fleetwood Brougham 


Sedan deVille 


Seville 


Eldorado 


m 


m 


VM 


MASTER 

DEALER 


Steeves Pontiac Buick Ltd 
Shediac Road, Moncton, NB 506-855-6200 


Plane Perfect 

Woodworking equipment from the 
finest selection of quality tools & 
machinery in Atlantic Canada. Indus¬ 
tries & hobbyists will be pleased with 
our wide range of equipment repre¬ 
senting some of the best manufac¬ 
turers worldwide... Inca Swiss, 

Makita, Poitras, Rockwell Delta, 

Milwaukee, Sicar, Centauro machinery and industrial power 

tools. Record, Marples and many 
other exceptional imported and do¬ 
mestic hand tools & accessories. Visit 
our showroom, phone, or write us. 

" BECAUSE YOU'LL NEVER REGRET OWNING QUALITY " 

D. ADLER CO. LTD. 

128 Montague St. Lunenburg, N. S. 
(902) 634-3100 Telex 019-22543 
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Nova Scotia 


the Steed and Evans Ltd. asphalt plant. (It leases the land 
from the construction company, Whebby Construction Ltd.) 
He created an enormous traffic jam along Highway 118 and 
got arrested for public mischief. He’d hoped the publicity 
would attract interest from the legal profession, and appar¬ 
ently the tactic worked. Gay beat the mischief charge in 
September and his lawyer, Bob Carruthers of Shubenacadie, 
is preparing civil action on the land dispute. 

Carruthers intends to proceed under a seldom-used piece 
of legislation, the Quieting of Titles Act. What the legislation 
does, he says, is to bring a dispute over property into court, 
and allow the court to decide rightful ownership. But who’ll 
be involved in the action isn’t clear, since neither Whebby 
nor Steed and Evans will say much about Gay’s claim. 
Whebby’s lawyer, Harold Jackson, did come to watch when 
Gay had his day in court. 

It’s a big piece of land: The family homestead, at the 
water’s edge of Tufts Cove, stretched north to the tip of 
Lake Charles. Highway 118 now cuts across the top corner of 
it. Gay says a parcel at the back of the property was mort¬ 
gaged illegally, by a man who didn’t own it, to a Keeler 
family in 1860. That parcel was passed down through the 
Keeler family, and eventually sold to Eric Whebby in 1954. 
But, he points out, “You can’t own land starting from a 
mortgage.” Gay’s family has always held the deed. 

The hassle with the Department of National Defence 
dates from this century. Gay’s grandfather was dying in 
1941, when two men came around to the homestead. The 
old man’s housekeeper, Rita Lowe, who later married his son 
Cecil (Gay’s father), told the men to come back and see 
Cecil. They never did but a year later, when Cecil Gay tried 
to enter a piece of the property and was turned back by a 
military sentry, he found DND had expropriated 400 acres of 
his land to build a naval radio station. 

C ecil Gay fought for 20 years to get his land back. He made 
several trips to Ottawa, but found bureaucrats unwill¬ 
ing to reopen the case. In 1962, when DND decided it would 
be willing to sell the land it no longer needed, Cecil Gay 
hired a lawyer and took his case to the Exchequer Court. The 
court ruled he had proper title to half the land, but awarded 
him only $1,717, a sum he considered an insult. He refused 
to accept the money. But he did sign away his claim to the 
DND land. He did thus on advice from a lawyer who told him 
signing the affidavit would help establish his claim to the 
expropriated land as well as the land north of it, where Eric 
Whebby had begun to take fill in 1962. 

Ron Gay hopes to get his case to court by January. It 
could be there a long time. The whole thing, says Car¬ 
ruthers, is a “can of worms, to be sure.” Even if Gay can 
prove his family held proper title to the land, it may not be 
enough. Squatters have rights in Nova Scotia after 20 years. 
Since the Whebby firm has been on the land since 1962, 
it could claim possession. For the Gays, then, it’s a race 
against time. 

Gay isn’t concerned primarily with money, though 
there’s no question the land is valuable. One Dartmouth real 
estate appraiser says it may be worth close to SI million. 
What worries Gay more, however, is a system that can 
strip a man of his land, and then watch him die in poverty 
because he didn’t have the money and know-how to get it 
back. He says it’s a system that works against a man such as 
his father, who innocently trusted everyone he knew: “I 
know I can stand on any portion of this land, and say, ‘Show 
me your deed.’ And they can’t do it: They don’t have 
it! We do. This is my father’s land. This is what he died for.” 

—Sue Calhoun 


“This is my father’s 
land,” Ron Gay says 


After nearly 40 years, he’s still fighting 
the system that took it away 

T he subject comes up every time Ron Gay, his wife, 
Jeannie, his brother Bill, and their families get together. 
The land: How to reclaim the family’s land. The proper¬ 
ty is roughly 1,000 acres on the outskirts of Dartmouth, N.S. 
How it was lost is a tale that spans two centuries of Dart¬ 
mouth history. It involves government, business and the 
classic “little man” who can’t get answers from either. 

The Gays claim the land has been in the family since 
1792. In 1941, the Department of National Defence expro¬ 
priated part of it though no money changed hands-and a 
construction company moved onto the back half and began 
to haul away gravel. Gay has watched truckload after truck- 
load on its way to the new Fairview container pier in Halifax, 
and curses a system that he says put his father in his grave. 

“My father died trying to get that land back,” he says. 
That’s what keeps the brothers going. Until this year, they 
couldn’t find a lawyer who would risk taking the case. Most 
predicted a court battle that Gay couldn’t afford. Last 
January—on the 13th anniversary of his father’s death-he 
rented a truck and, in desperation, blocked the entrance to 


Gay: His family has always held the deed 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 


Visions of oil profits 
danced in their heads 


Rumblings of the coming boom prove even a rumor can be good for business 



P romising facts and heady rumors 
are goosing the economy of New¬ 
foundland and Labrador, and no¬ 
where is the sweet smell of money 
stronger than it is in St. John’s. Oil com¬ 
panies, during ’79, are spending $260 
million on offshore exploration, and 
that’s more than they spent during the 
entire previous decade. Everyone is so 
sure of an oil boom now that, even 
before it’s boomed, politicians and 
others publicly fret about its possible 
bad effects on traditional values. Al¬ 
ready, there are both danger signs and 
exciting spinoffs and, among the spin¬ 
offs, an air of self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Stuart Peters, vice-president of 
Crosbie companies, says Newfoundland 
businessmen have “a smile on their 
faces, and there’s an optimistic view¬ 
point in the community.” The oil busi¬ 


ness eats up so much of Peters’ time 
these days that he’s had to quit much of 
his volunteer community work. Weekly, 
he sees groups from Houston, Calgary, 
Scotland, Norway, men who want to get 
in on joint ventures with Newfoundland 
firms. At travel agencies, exploration 
companies are opening accounts at a 
furious rate, and Cook’s Travel World 
predicts “a terrific upswing in business 
in the next few months.” 

Tony Murray, president of the St. 
John’s Real Estate Board, says, “Two 
years ago the bottom dropped out of 
the real estate market but now it’s a sell¬ 
er’s market. We haven’t enough houses 
to sell.” He’s not sure how many of the 


buyers are oil newcomers, but the 
boom-time atmosphere is inspiring some 
St. John’s people to sell their houses for 
the new high prices. Often, the sellers 
can’t find other houses for themselves. 
Among apartments, the vacancy rate is 
under 1% and, in one year, housing 
costs have jumped 10 to 12 percent. A 
local developer says an AJberta oil man 
arrived one morning, looked up a real- 
estate agent, bought $300,000 worth of 
building lots and, that afternoon, zipped 
back to Calgary. 

Hotel space is tight and, once again, 
there’s not only talk of putting a hotel 
above the downtown Atlantic Place 
but also speculation about other hotel 
projects. A Halifax firm has proposed 
a 350-room hotel just east of city 
hall. Office space is drying up but, 
needless to say, hustlers like developer 
2 Craig Dobbin are in 
o on the action. He’s 
1 renting two building 
| complexes to oil 
" companies. 

Dobbin recently 
sold 49% of his heli¬ 
copter company to 
Bristow of England, 
the biggest helicopter 
company in the world; 
but he kept 51% and 
will likely win a con¬ 
tract to supply oil 
rigs. Meanwhile, new 
companies to serve 
the rigs keep spring¬ 
ing up. Newfoundland 
Offshore Services, for instance. Its own¬ 
ers include Clarke Steamship, McLough- 
lan Supplies Ltd., Charles R. Bell Ltd., 
Steers Ltd., Baine Johnston and Co. 
Ltd., and doctor-investor Harry Roberts. 
Another new venture is Newfoundland 
and Labrador Oil Field Services, a col¬ 
laboration of Newfoundland Tractor 
and Equipment Co. Ltd., Marystown 
Shipyard Ltd., Fishery Products Ltd., 
Baine Johnston, and Lake Group Ltd. 
With 13 acres of harborfront, Harvey 
Offshore Services has been supplying oil 
rigs for years. 

But no business upsurge would be 
complete without the Crosbie group. 
They recently formed Crosbie Offshore 


Oil companies will spend more offshore in '79 than in past decade 


Services and, to own and operate supply 
vessels, O.S.A. Ltd. Crosbie Enterprises 
owns 51% of O.S.A., and a West Ger¬ 
man outfit bought the rest. Crosbie 
interests employed nearly 700 New¬ 
foundlanders on work related to oil ex¬ 
ploration in ’79, and expect to increase 
their fleet of contracted oil-rig supply 
ships from three to seven. “St. John’s is 
the gateway to the Arctic,” Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Peters says. “Nothing can go to the 
Arctic, or to the east coast of New¬ 
foundland and Labrador, without stop¬ 
ping here.” 

After publicity in September about 
Hibernia 015-a well showing a prom¬ 
ising oil flow 186 miles east of St. 
John’s-D.J. Little, president of Mobil 
Canada, said, “The activity generated by 
the Hibernia announcement was a little 
unusual in my experience.” An under¬ 
statement. The activity was a fever, and 
it had begun even before the announce¬ 
ment. Rumors suggested Hibernia her¬ 
alded the biggest find in the northern 
hemisphere, and touched off a flurry of 
stock buying. Brokers hired night shifts 
to fill the demands of neophyte inves¬ 
tors with dreams of making quick bucks. 

Premier Peckford warned New¬ 
foundlanders not to mortgage their 
houses to buy stocks but some had 
either already done so or ignored the ad¬ 
vice. Others raided their savings. By 
mid-October, those who’d bought Mobil 
at the height of the dizzy Hibernia 
speculation-and sold at the wrong 
tune-had already lost 30% of their in¬ 
vestment. Low- and middle-income 
people, who could least afford it, gener¬ 
ally invested between $1,000 and 
$4,000. Some did make money. A St. 
John’s technician bought stock at 
66 3/4, sold at 96 3/4, made $4,600. 
But his timing happened to be better 
than that of people like the doctor in 
Gander who dropped more than 
$30,000. 

Few wanted to remember certain 
facts: No one had yet announced a 
commercial find of oil and gas; the in¬ 
dustry believes that, to justify commer¬ 
cial development, a find must be 
“huge”; and, some say, the feds’ deple¬ 
tion allowance enables oil companies to 
turn a profit even by drilling dry wells. 
Even if dreams of a fabulous boom do 
come true, the results might not all be 
good. Ian Clark helped to set up rules to 
control the social and environmental ef¬ 
fects on the Shetland Islands of the oil 
boom in the North Sea and, on a recent 
visit to St. John’s, he warned, “You 
must either control the development or 
the development will control you.” 
Still, in times like these, who wants to 
be a binicky jinker? S 
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The gift 
that endures... 

Art &' sculpture 
of distinction 
from 

Xan^fttafk (jallerieA 





115 Church Street 
Fredericton, N.B. 
(opposite the Cathedral) 

TOM FORRESTALL 

paintings &' watercolours 
December 6-31st 


New Brunswick 



N.B.’s Indian women 
fight for status 


The deal they want could 
help all Canada’s Indians 

I n a treaty signed at the mouth of the 
Miramichi in 1794, King George III 
asked the Micmacs to keep the peace 
and promised: “Henceforth I will 
provide for you and for future genera¬ 
tions so long as the sun rises and the 
river flows.” It sounded good: A sparsely 
populated territory in return for per¬ 
petual care. And it beat being annihilat¬ 
ed like the Beothuks of Newfoundland. 
But the care has turned into an 80% 
unemployment rate, $2,500-per-year 
incomes, Grade 7 education and no mar¬ 
ketable skills. For the Maliseet women 
of the Tobique Reserve at Perth-Andov- 
er, N.B., that means wondering whether 
it makes any sense to continue keeping 
the peace. They want a new deal which, 
they say, will benefit all Canada’s 
Indians. 

The women are outraged by a sec¬ 
tion of the Indian Act of 1951 that 
bestows government-recognized “status” 
on non-Indian women who marry 
Indian men, while stripping Indian 
women who marry non-Indians of their 
status. Under the Act, “Indian” is an 
arbitrary legal formula bearing only hap¬ 
hazard relevance to ancestry. The 
Supreme Court of Canada blessed the 
Act’s sex discrimination and two years 
ago Parliament specifically excluded In¬ 
dians from new rights legislation. The 
former Trudeau government promised 
to overhaul the Act in 1969 but went 
into paralysis in the face of opposition. 


Lovelace: The mother teaches the culture 

Minister Joe Clark. She’s one of abouf 
5,000 women who have lost their status 
in the past decade. The effect can mean 
expulsion from reserves, denial of burial 
rights and loss of status to her child¬ 
ren. Lovelace wants retroactive status. 

“When I got married, I didn’t know 
anything about status. I was born in 
Tobique and both my parents were In¬ 
dian. They didn’t tell me about losing 
my status. I don’t think they knew. 
When we were children nobody told us 
you’re not going to be an Indian any¬ 
more if you marry outside your race.” 
At the reserve school, the Indian Act 
was never mentioned. “We were told to 
think white, to want to leave the reserve 


“Jake Epp told us with¬ 
in six months things would 
get started,” says 31-year- 
old Sandra Lovelace, a 
Maliseet mother of two, 
divorced from a non-Indi¬ 
an. “Why would he say it 
if he didn’t mean it?” Epp, 
the new Indian Affairs 
minister, made the prom¬ 
ise last July when the 
Tobique women showed 
up on Parliament’s door¬ 
step. Lovelace, who wrote 
to the United Nations in 
an attempt to regain her 
status, emerged smiling 
from a meeting with Prime 



When your kids suffer, "You start talking to other women" 
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and pay taxes.” At 17 she went to work 
in restaurants and factories in Maine un¬ 
til she married and moved to California. 
She bore a son, Christian, and was 
divorced after eight years. “What was I 
to do? I had no family in California. I 
wanted to come home.” 

Lovelace and her son stayed with a 
sister, slept in a tent, then joined other 
women in the summer and fall of 1977, 
occupying the band council office to 
protest the lack of housing funds for 
women. She finished high school in 
Woodstock and, with a newborn daugh¬ 
ter, she moved to an unoccupied jail. 
With the help of New Brunswick Human 
Rights Commissioner Noel Kinsella, she 
wrote to the UN. The UN answered in 
March saying Canada would respond in 
30 days. “I haven’t heard anything yet.” 
She lives now in an apartment given her 
by a friend who moved to Fredericton. 

G lenna Perley, a 40-year-old divor¬ 
ced mother of five and a status In¬ 
dian, fought for six years to get a leak¬ 
ing trailer roof fixed. She saw during the 
occupation that other women were get¬ 
ting the same runaround. “You can’t go 
to the human rights commissioner [Gor¬ 
don Fairweather, former Fundy-Royal 
MP] because the Indian Act is outside 
his jurisdiction. The family court can't 
do anything. Indian Affairs can’t do 
anything.” 

Eva Saulis, 59, led the 1977 occu¬ 
pation. She has two married daughters, 
one of whom lost her status. “I’ve lived 
on the reserve all my life. I’ve seen 
what’s been happening and when it 
happens to your daughters-that’s when 
you start talking to other women.” 

The National Indian Brotherhood, 
which represents 300,000 status In¬ 
dians in the country, opposes changes to 
the women’s clause, fearing reciprocal 
rights would lead to an influx of white 
men on the reserves and imperil the 
Indian nation. But Lovelace feels white 
women are an equal threat. She’d deny 
status to all non-Indians. “It’s the 
mother who teaches the culture to the 
children. A white woman is not going 
to teach Indian culture to her children.” 

In its October throne speech the 
federal government promised action. 
The marchers from Tobique sought 22 
reforms including an ombudsman to 
mediate disputes with band councils and 
the right of wives to keep their status. 
Lovelace believes the sections dealing 
with status were written into the Indian 
Act to ensure the Indian culture 
wouldn’t survive. “It’s not the fact that 
you lose housing,” she says, “it’s that 
you’re not considered Indian. I don’t 
care about what I could get. I don’t 
think anybody has the right to say I lose 
something I was born with because I 
happened to marry outside my race.” 

—Jon Everett 


Why there are 
more reasons to 

choose Sunflight 

this winter. 


This year we’re able to offer you a wider 
choice of holidays and more direct flights 
from Halifax than ever before. Because we 

Clearwater/Orlando 

(with car) 7 nights from $399. 

fly to more holiday spots than any other tour 
company. And many of our flights leave on 
weekends, which makes them more con¬ 

Clearw ater Beach 

7 nights from $429. 

Sarasota 

7 nights from $429. 

venient. 

Fort Lauderdale 

7 nights from $499. 

Sunflight holidays for everyone. 

We’ve got holidays to suit everyone and we 
feel sure there’s at least one to your taste. 

From the excitement of Miami Beach to the 

Miami 

7 nights from $599. 

Miami / 

Bahamas Cruise 

7 nights from $699. 

endless beaches of Cuba. We’ve got holidays 
to Orlando and Walt Disney World Vacation 
Kingdom with a car included. Or combine 
three days in Miami Beach with a four day 
mini-cruise to the Bahamas. 

BAHAMAS: 


Freeport 

7 nights from $399. 

CARIBBEAN: 


Choose from these Sunflight Holidays: 
FLORIDA: 

Barbados. Sunset Crest 

Holiday V illage 7 nights from $499. 

Jamaica 

7 nights from $519. 

Orlando/Walt Disney World 

Vacation Kingdom 

(includes car) 7 nights from $329. 

Cuba 

(All meals included) 

7 nights from $529. 

St. Petersburg 7 nights from $399. 

GEORGIA: 


Madeira Beach 7 nights from $399. 

Jekyll Island 

7 nights from $409. 



Sunflight Holidays 

Canada’s Number One Holidaymaker. 



Sunflight prices vary with departure date, length of stay, accommodation and are per person based on 2 persons sharing a 
room unless otherwise indicated. Please book soon. Some accommodations and departures may be sold out or become 
unavailable. For complete terms and conditions ask your travel agent for Sunflight’s Fall/Winter/Spring 79/80 Holiday 
Magazine. Holidays to Freeport. Cuba. Jamaica. Clearwater. St. Pete. Barbados and Orlando via Air Canada charter or 
scheduled service, to Miami via Pacific Western Airlines and Jekyll Island via Nordair. 
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Prince Edward Island 


The political football 
they’v e kicked too often 

It's the veterinarians' college. You heard about it first in the early Seventies 


P olitical strife over locating a new 
college for veterinarians sounds like 
the plot outline for a British tele¬ 
vision comedy but, on the Island, it’s no 
joke. Moreover, it’s high on the agenda 
of the upcoming conference of Maritime 
premiers. Unless they can agree that 
they want the school and where they 
want it—they may well lose it to British 
Columbia. If you regard vets simply as 
people who neuter your cat or hold 
your pregnant poodle’s paw at the 
crucial moment, this may seem a trifling 
matter. Yet the supply of good vets can 
affect your own food bill and, indeed, 
the economic health of the entire region. 

Canada has veterinary colleges in 
Guelph, Ont., St. Hyacinthe, Que., and 
Saskatoon. But Ottawa calculated in the 
early Seventies that, the way things 
were going, these three schools couldn’t 
produce the number of vets Canada 
would soon need; and, indeed, that by 
1980 the country might well have a 
shortage of more than 1,000 animal 
doctors. The feds therefore decided 
they’d pay at least half the $25-million 
bill for building a new school. 


Down-east governments, moving to 
stake a claim, promptly asked the Mari¬ 
time Provinces Higher Education Com¬ 
mission to look into the matter. D.G. 
Howell, head of the Ontario Veterinary 
College, ran the investigation and, in 
’75, decided the best spot for the 
school would be the University of 
Prince Edward Island. The University of 
New Brunswick, he felt, was second- 
best. Nova Scotia’s Acadia University 
was third. 

What Howell liked most about 
UP.E.I. was its combination of “a 
sound and growing base in the arts and 
sciences”; the university’s “excellent 
library and computer facilities”; and the 
nearby supply of various animals. The 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
governments endorsed Howell’s recom¬ 
mendation of the Island site, and Ot¬ 
tawa supported it in principle. The feds, 
however, left the final and specific 
choice up to the premiers and after 
that, bluenose cowflaps hit the fan. 

Gerald A. Regan, then premier 
of Nova Scotia, insisted the school go to 
the agricultural college at Truro, N.S. 


Unless he had his way, he said, Nova 
Scotia would wash its hands of the 
whole project. Among reporters at Mari¬ 
time premiers’ conferences, the fuss 
soon became a running joke but, last 
summer, it stopped being funny. Word 
came that the new Tory government in 
Ottawa might decide that, if the Mari- 
timers couldn’t get together on the mat¬ 
ter, the feds would simply abandon it. 
Times were tough all over. The rumor 
galvanized pro-island forces, particu¬ 
larly the new Tory MP for Hillsborough, 
Tom McMillan. 

He told the Commons the project 
“has now become bogged down 
because, I must say with regret, we 
Maritimers have been arguing unduly 
among ourselves about a site.” He urged 
Atlantic premiers “to put aside what¬ 
ever parochial interests they may have 
for the good of the Atlantic region as a 
whole, and especially for the good of 
our young people.” McMillan believes 
that if the Atlantic premiers don’t come 
up with a unanimous approach by 
next June at the latest, feds will either 
scrap the school or offer it to British 
Columbia. 

Dr. Reg Thomson, whom UP.E.I. 
hired from the school in Guelph, may 
some day be the head of the new 
college and he makes a powerful case 
for its importance. He argues that most 
vets must now devote nearly all their 
time to treating sick animals. More vets 
and more research would mean more 
preventive medicine and that could cut 
the cost of putting meat on your table. 
Thomson says roughly a quarter of all 
pigs die before they reach the slaughter¬ 
house and, in the Atlantic region since 
1950, death losses among cattle herds 
have actually increased. Each loss due to 
disease means higher food prices. Some 
hope to see a huge expansion of fish 
farming in Atlantic Canada and, as 
Thomson says, vets who know some¬ 
thing about keeping fish healthy will be 
vital to the industry. 

It’s ironic that, despite Thomson’s 
logic and McMillan’s lobbying, the 
Island government includes doubters. 
Premier MacLean has appointed a com¬ 
mittee to look into the cost of establish¬ 
ing and running the school. (Thomson 
figures running it would cost $4 million 
a year.) Some think the province may 
just decide that, even with cost sharing 
by both the feds and other Atlantic 
provinces, the project is too expensive. 
But whatever MacLean’s committee 
recommends, the college of veterinari¬ 
ans is one political football the premiers 
must soon stop kicking. Otherwise, the 
feds will blow the whistle. 

—Kennedy Wells 



Thomson: He's a college president, waiting for a college 
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Cjfriends and relatives are en route 
for the holidays. 

By sleigh, train, bus, or jet plane. 

Whichever way, and day, they arrive 
at your house we wish you an abundance 
of everything, including moderation, 
especially as you toast the season with 

Smirnoff 

leaves you breathless *" " 



Canada 


What ever happened to 
the national unity crisis? 

It got talked and polled to death. Rest in peace 


A lmost overnight, the issue of bilin¬ 
gualism and its attendant horrors 
-Quebec independence, for one- 
have vanished. Poof. Just like that. The 
public is sick to death of the subject 
and, for once, the federal government 
seems to have twigged to the public’s 
thinking. 

Even Quebecers are becoming more 
and more disenchanted with the issue. 
They have even better reason. They 
have been polled to death, not only by 
Gallup and other researchers, but by the 
political parties. What the polls bofl 
down to is this: Look, Rene, your Parti 
Quebe'cois government is doing just fine. 
But lay off that independence stuff or 
you’ll be out on your chuff. 

Nothing in Ottawa demonstrates 
better how we’ve weathered the latest 


Confederation crisis (others: 1885, 
1917, 1944) than two events: The fed¬ 
eral government’s speedy acceptance 
of a special committee’s recommen¬ 
dation for use of French in Quebec air 
space. A few whimpers from pilots and 
that was the end of the issue which for¬ 
mer prime minister Trudeau had des¬ 
cribed as the greatest threat to unity 
since the last wartime conscription crisis; 
and Prime Minister Clark’s announce¬ 
ment that there would be no national 
referendum on Quebec independence. 
The news didn’t even make some of the 
English dailies and most others put it 
after the grocery ads. 

The policy of bilingualism, intro¬ 
duced by Lester Pearson in 1966, was 
eminently reasonable. What could be 
more sensible than that any Canadian be 


able to deal with the federal govern¬ 
ment-income tax people, postal clerks 
or customs officers, for instance-in his 
own language? Then the bureaucracy 
got hold of it and created a labyrinth of 
dumb-bell rules which produced such 
inanities as a naval captain spending a 
year in Quebec City on the taxpayer to 
become perfectly bilingual and then 
being posted straightaway to Victoria. 

The former Liberal government 
announced that the language training 
program in the civil service would end in 
1983. But the language schools here are 
already half empty and the bureaucratic 
rules which dictate reading, writing, 
speaking and comprehension levels for 
every one of the 590,000 civil service 
jobs are openly flouted. The result will 
be that Fra neo-Ontarians, the most 
bilingual group in Canada, will assume 
most of the key bilingual jobs, the role 
they performed efficiently before so 
many anglos picked up la plume de ma 
tante and the francos countered with 
look Dick , see Jane run. 

Meanwhile, in Quebec, the arrival 
of more and more francos in the board- 
rooms of power- a logical sequence in 
the quiet revolution-has given Quebec¬ 
ers growing confidence that they really 
are masters in their own house. Not 
only is the French-speaking employee 
able to speak to his boss in French, the 
boss is more and more likely to be 
French-speaking himself. 

Levesque’s dilemma is that the 
quiet revolution, in which he was a lead¬ 
ing actor, and his own Parti Quebe'cois 
government have succeeded too well. If 
Quebec can have most of what it wants 
in Canada, why split? Plenty of pequis- 
tes still don’t want any part of a minor¬ 
ity situation. They argue, if we’re doing 
well now, think how much better we 
could do alone. And that is still the 
threat to Canada. 

The independence movement has 
shot its bolt, but it could be recharged if 
some understanding is not worked out 
soon after Levesque’s referendum fails. 
That time may fall within Clark’s 
second Parliament. The compromise will 
be like those worked out by you and me 
and everybody with uppity or abrasive 
relatives: A civil, even tolerant exchange 
of cards at Christmas but no back-and- 
forth visiting except for weddings. 

* * * * 

You could only admire the frank¬ 
ness of Supply Minister Roch LaSalle in 
saying that the Conservatives, like the 

Liberals before them, were going to use 
patronage appointments and contracts 
to get more votes in Quebec. There was 



Black Tower is the 
imported white wine 
that’s easy to ask for. 
Its light, refreshing 
taste is preferred by 
many people. And 
since good company 
shares similar tastes, 
Black Tower is found 
more and more 
in the company 
of friends. 

Good 
copipany 
shares 
similar 
tastes. 


Black Tourer. Imported white wine from Kendemumn. 
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an even greater gasp of admiration for 
former Liberal minister Marc Lalonde 
when he managed to keep a straight face 
while demanding an apology from 
LaSalle for suggesting the Liberals had 
ever employed patronage. While his col¬ 
leagues rolled on the floor holding their 
sides, Lalonde told the cameras that he 
had been deeply insulted by Mr. 
LaSalle’s canard. The last word belongs 
to former Liberal Fisheries minister 
Romeo Leblanc who once said, in 
private, in defence of patronage: “When 
Canadiens win the Stanley Cup, Guy 
Lafleur doesn’t turn around and give the 
cup to his opponents.” 

—The Fat City Phantom 


The Fat City Phantom is privy to inside 
government information. Atlantic In¬ 
sight prefers to keep it that way. 



Five good writers go roaming 


(& 

Silver Donald Cameron cruis¬ 
es the South Coast of New¬ 
foundland by CN ferry 

Kildare Dobbs, a winner of 
the Governor — General’s 
Award for non-fiction, comes 
east, explores P.E.I. 

Harry Bruce discovers a mari¬ 
time province with a differ¬ 
ence: Olive trees and hot 
weather. It’s in the Mediter¬ 
ranean 

Harold Horwood goes back 
to Newfoundland to capture 
Trinity 

Jon Everett heads for the 
Louisiana back-country to 
find the descendants of 
Acadians who wound up 
there more than two cen¬ 
turies ago 



The lovely old town of Chester is just 40 miniates 
from Halifax. Here, restored to early 1800’s elegance, is 
The Captain’s House. 

Our chef works his magic with early Maritime recipes. 
There’s an outstanding wine list. The view is unbelievable. 

Join us soon. For an intimate dinner, or a special 
function or seminar (there are three private rooms). All major 
cards accepted. Reservations: 

Halifax/Dartmouth, 455-0384 
Elsewhere: (902) 275-3501 





DINING ROOM 
AND LOUNGE 


CHESTER, NOVA SCOTIA 



CANADIAN 

ANTIQUES 

& ART REVIEW^- 


A new magazine for collectors 
covering the national antiques 
and art market. 


Save 25-37% off the newsstand price 

One year (10 issues) $15.00 
Two years (20 issues) $25.00 




Name 


Address 


Province Code 

Canadian Antiques 

& Art Review Please indicate if this is a gift subscription 

PO Box 3664 and we will send a gift card: 

Halifax South, Nova Scotia 

B3J 3K6 □ Sign Gift Card : _ 
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International 


What’s that on the horizon? 
Windjammers.With cargo 


The Age of Sail is not dead 

I f you see a 600-foot square-rigger sail into a Maritime or 
Newfoundland harbor in a few years, you’ll probably 
not be dreaming. She may well be real and, if she is, shell 
unload bulk cargo. Sail-driven merchant ships may soon 
make a startling comeback. Designers already have on their 
drawing boards 50,000-ton (deadweight) sailing ships. 

Ferocious fuel costs, aerodynamic technology and 
satellite weather reporting are all helping raise great sailing 
ships from the barnacled depths of the past. Fuel now eats 
up almost half the cost of operating a big ship. Moreover, 
oil prices keep right on rising, and the supply may soon be 
uncertain at any price. 



. 


The DynaShip would average ten to 12 knots 


At a recent conference on sail 
power in London, one expert said, 
“Five years ago, we’d have laughed at 
anyone advocating a return to sail, but 
the spiralling cost of oil has changed 
all that.” A branch of the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Commerce hands out 
millions in subsidies to American ship 
operators and, as early as the 1973-74 oil-price shock, it got 
interested in the idea of reviving sail power. The recent 
revolution in Iran and, since then, a 60% oil-price increase 
add urgency to the search. Dr. James Lisnyk, a senior Com¬ 
merce official, says modern sails are “advanced propulsion 
technology.” His office has just commissioned a study on 
“the feasibility of wind-powered ships for the American 
merchant marine.” 

Though a 1975 study decided “deep sea commercial 
sailing ships” could not match the efficiency of steam 
or diesel “in the near future,” it was based on incomplete 
fuel cost figures from ’74. It’s now hopelessly dated. In 
1978, H.M. Close of the Royal Institute of Naval Architects, 
decided the price of fuel must double to make even the most 
attractive sailing ship “economically viable.” Since then, the 
price of fuel has indeed doubled. 

If there are few merchant sailing ships now, the reason 
may be institutional rather than technical or economic. 
Owners of shipping lines understand steam and diesel power; 
sails are something their great-grandfathers cast adrift. 

The new study by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
may lay the keel for a technology that exploits the aero¬ 
dynamic principles in aircraft design, lessons learned in the 
construction of modern racing yachts, and up-to-the-hour, 
satellite weather reporting to tell skippers where the best 
winds blow and how to avoid storms. The study will also 
examine such problems as low bridges over harbors, the 
difficulties of docking sailing ships, the shortage of trained 
sailors for them and, above all, the inertia that resists change. 

Future sailing ships may be quite unlike the heavily 
rigged giants of the past. On the DynaShip, a German design 
for a square-rigger with 200-foot masts, the masts have no 
lines, no shrouds to support them. No crew need go aloft. 
Her stainless-steel yards are fixed, curved like the ribs of a 
jetliner’s wings. They have tracks on which the sails would 
roll out from the centre of the mast. Crew could set the sails 
by remote control and just one officer, by rotating the masts 
with hydraulic winches, might trim every sail on the ship. 

Both the designers of the DynaShip and New York naval 
architect Frank MacLear are sure modern sailing ships 
can make money for their owners. Last June, MacLear told 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, “We believe it is possible 
and economically feasible to put sailing rigs on merchant¬ 
men.” And Jerome Milgram of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology said as far back as ’74 that, although it was yacht 
designers who’d achieved most of the breakthroughs in 
sailing technology, “essentially all the [new] technical 
knowledge is applicable to any commercial ship.” 

Only last August, Ned Ackerman, a Maine sailor, launch¬ 
ed the John F. Leavitt. An 83-ton schooner, she can carry 
6,441 square feet of sail, and has 6,000 cubic feet of below- 
deck cargo space. She can take aboard five trailer trucks. It’s 
too early to tell whether Ackerman will make money with 
his vessel but, even if he doesn’t, the fact that someone 
actually launched a cargo sailing ship in 1979 may be a 
harbinger of something: The return of an age everyone has 
long thought was gone forever. The Age of Sail. 

— Bogdan Kipling 
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As a child she ordered her mother to speak French. Now, she’s a 
symbol of cultural renaissance for 325,000 Acadians. She says, 
“I’ll always be an Acadian, \ 
that’s for sure. ” She is 


Edith Butler, singer 



By Andre Veniot 

I f ever there was a natural-born sing¬ 
er, it’s Edith Butler. She says, “The 
woman who ‘born' me, la sage-femme , 
‘the midwife,’ was called Edith Pinet, 
and she says I was screaming like hell 
when she got me out.” Edith Butler 
laughs rich and deep, the laugh echoing 
off the cement walls of hockey dressing- 
room number 2 in the Moncton Coli¬ 
seum. “And then, oh, she said, ‘She has 
a very strong voice, she will be a singer.’ 
So right there, when I came out of 
mother, I was already a singer.” She 
laughs again, and surely she got the 
laugh from her father. 

Johnny Butler has his 
own story: “During the 
war I was stationed in 
Glace Bay. We were in a 
boarding house. Edith was 
just a baby and, when the 
landlady heard her cry, she 
said, ‘She’ll be a singer.’ ” 

Johnny Butler, an insur¬ 
ance executive who loves 
tall tales, laughs too. 

It just might be true. 

* * * * 

The joking comes 
easier to Edith Butler, now 
that she’s one of the best 
singers in Canada (in both 
official languages). English 
Canadians remember her 
from the early Sixties 
when she occasionally sang 
in French on Singalong 
Jubilee or, more recently, 
from watching her on 
John Allan Cameron’s 
television show or hearing 
her on CBC morning radio. 

But for many years, as 
the sole embodiment of 
I’Acadie, she seemed al¬ 
most to dominate French- 
Canadian radio and tele¬ 
vision. 

L’Acadie. Like Ar¬ 
menia, it disappeared as a 
country long ago but, in 
the Atlantic provinces, it 
still survives in the hearts 
of 325,000 Acadians. For 
thousands of them, Edith 
Butler and the songs she 
sings bring l’Acadie 


Calixte Duguay, the group 1755,Angele 
Arsenault, actress Viola Leger, a 400- 
voice choir. And Edith Butler. 

So at 7:30 on this cool summer 
night, she and Lise Aubut, her impre¬ 
sario, walk through the back door of 
the Coliseum, make their way past the 
CBC production trucks and onto the 
arena floor. Edith is carrying her guitar 
case. She’s wearing a straw hat with a 
paper rose on the back, a calf-length 
green velvet coat that a friend brought 
for her from Tibet, grey corduroy 
slacks, white shoes. Under the coat, she 
wears a red vest, a striped red shirt, a 
medal of Saint Edith. (Saint Edith, she 
laughs, was “the killer of 
dragons.”) On anyone else, 
the whole outfit would 
look ridiculous. On Edith’s 
tall frame, it looks good. 
On Edith, sackcloth would 
look good. 

A man takes her aside. 
They sit down just to the 
left of where, in a few 
weeks, a goalie will deflect 
pucks. She talks animated¬ 
ly, her hands moving, 
waving, stabbing. Even 
from 100 feet away, and 
above the noise of the 
rehearsal, you can hear 
that laugh of hers. She 
comes back, and now Lise 
Aubut talks with him. 

The man’s a mountie, 
and he’s here because 
Edith lodged a complaint. 
While driving her to Monc¬ 
ton, Lise Aubut was 
caught speeding. But the 
mountie who stopped her, 
a woman as it happened, 
spoke no French. Lise 
Aubut speaks no English. 
Frustrated by the language 
barrier, the mountie sharp¬ 
ly ordered Lise out of the 
car. The command angered 
Lise, and it angered Edith. 
Hence, the complaint. 

“If New Brunswick is 
a bilingual province, and 
the RCMP works for the 
province,” Edith says in 
her own, lilting, accented 
English, “then they should 
also be bilingual.” 


once more. And this year, the 375th 
anniversary of the Acadians’ first arrival 
in the New World, the spirit of l’Acadie 
may be stronger than it has been for 
generations. It is said that when two 
Acadians meet, there’s music and good 
times. 

* * * * 

It is Thursday, Aug. 9, and on the 
floor of the Moncton Coliseum, techni¬ 
cians set up television lights, place 
chairs, check the sound system, prepare 
for Radio-Canada's TV spectacular to 
mark the anniversary. In two days, the 
cream of l’Acadie’s singing talent will 
perform for the taping: Donat Lacroix, 


alive On some, her clothes might be absurd. On her, "sackcloth would look good" 
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Finished with Lise, the mountie 
walks over to Edith, shakes her hand, 
says, “Bonne chance 

He’s been charmed. 

* * * * 

She was born in 1942 in Paquetville, 
northeastern New Brunswick, the Aca¬ 
dian heartland. She was the first of 
Johnny and Loretta Butler’s five child¬ 
ren. Mrs. Butler and Edith, then six 
months old, joined Johnny in Glace 
Bay, where he was a mechanic with the 
RCAF, and it was there that Edith 
learned English and became partly 
assimilated. She wouldn’t realize this 
was a problem until the war was over 
and, in 1946, the family came home to 
Paquetville. She was four. 

“One day,” she remembers, “my 
mother spoke English to me. 1 got mad 
and said, ‘I don’t want you to speak 
English to me anymore,’ because it was 
giving me trouble with all my cousins 
who couldn’t understand a word.” Her 
laugh sounds like a brook, dancing over 
rocks. She would not speak English 
again till she was 18, and it was this 
frustration over not knowing the People 
to whom she belonged that led her to 
dig for her roots. 

“All the people around us were 
called Cormier, Theriault, Boudreau.... 
All Acadian names. But ours was Butler. 
That was a strange Acadian name. So I 
started doing research, to find out how 
come we were called Butler, and not 
LeBouthillier....! don’t know, something 
more Acadian.” She tracked the family 
back four generations to a dead-end on 
the island of Jersey, off the coast of 
France. Jersey was under British control 
but, “The first Butler who came here 
spoke French, because my grandmother, 
who’s still alive today, knew him when 
she was a small girl.” Vindication. Even 
Butlers could be Acadian. 

It was Paquetville that “reassimilat¬ 
ed” her, gave her a love for l’Acadie, the 
land of the Expulsion, of Evangeline 

On stage, "I am freer in a way.... 


and Gabriel, of mythical giants and the 
sea of the fishermen. She sat in a corner 
of her father’s general store and listened 
to men who sang the sorrows and joys 
of the past. It was also in Paquetville 
that she first knew stage fright: 

“I was to sing for Mother’s Day at 
school. I was on the stage in white 
shoes, white socks, a white dress and 
white ribbons in my hair. I panicked. I 
couldn’t sing. So the nun who showed 
me the song was behind the curtain, and 
she started singing, thinking I would 
sing with her. But 1 didn’t. I just moved 
my lips. All through the song I just 
moved my lips and the nun sang for me. 
It was my first lip sync.” Her green eyes 
dance at the memory. 

She was shy, and found solace in 
wood carving, a craft she continues to 
this day. Wood was “the only thing we 
could get free, because some of the 
wood was broken, so father used to give 
us that. Very young, we had a little saw, 
hammer and nails, and we’d build little 
houses, little trucks, things like that.” 
She wanted to be a sculptress, but that 
was not to be. At Notre Dame de 
l’Acadie college, Moncton, a nun heard 
her singing, typically alone, in her room. 
The nun encouraged her to sing for the 
other girls. Word of her voice spread. 
She sang at the boys’ college too. She 
knew three songs. Her career had begun. 

D ay Two of rehearsals. Singers, dan¬ 
cers, band, choir run through the 
opening number. For the sixth time. 
After a few bars, a production assistant 
raises his arm. Do it over. Groans. Long 
faces. Lise Aubut, short, blonde, blue¬ 
eyed—her brown leather jacket zipped 
against the coolness of the Coliseum— 
doesn’t like the opening at all. It’s too 
slow. More importantly, Lise thinks the 
show should save the best for the last, 
and the best is Edith. They’ll tighten the 
opening number, but the entrance will 
stay the same. Lise doesn’t like that. 


She’s been Edith’s manager, co¬ 
writer, friend for seven years. Some say 
she’s too demanding, but add, “It’s 
because of Lise that Edith’s a profes¬ 
sional.” Edith agrees. “Before Lise,” she 
says, “I had agents who wanted to 
change my name because it wasn’t 
Acadian...They wanted to change my 
singing, my songs. But Lise emphasized 
all the characters in me, the little details 
in me. My long arms. Instead of trying 
to cut them short, she made them look 
even longer. She emphasized everything. 
She has done a very, very good job with 
me, and I have complete confidence in 
what she tells me to do, or not to do.” 

They are a perfect combination: A 


....and a slave in another way" 
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hard-nosed businesswoman who doubles 
as a lyricist; and a willowy brunette who 
sings of her passion for a land without 
borders. “When I met her,” Lise says, 
“she was extremely timid. She sang with 
a guitar and wore a ponytail, but she 
had extraordinary presence. 1 wanted to 
see what she could do onstage.” Since 
neither was happy with the way Colum¬ 
bia Records promoted her first two al¬ 
bums, they formed their own label. “We 
put all our money into it, and we didn’t 
have much,” Lise remembers. “Some¬ 
times we had to stop recording and do 

concerts to help the company.” 

* * * * 


The rehearsal stops. Edith and Lise 
walk backstage to the yellow walls of 
the hockey dressing-room. Edith is 
tired, pale. The smile is gone. She feels 
a cold coming on and, anyway, she 
doesn’t like to work too hard before a 
show because “you lose a certain kind 
of energy.” She wraps herself in her 
velvet coat, lies down on two card 
tables, puts her purse under her head, 
tips her straw hat over her eyes. “Do 
you want anything?” Lise asks. 

“A tea, get me a tea.” 

* * * * 

She got her master’s degree in 
French-Canadian folklore from Laval 
University, then taught school in 
Bathurst. But her singing fame was 
spreading and, from 1962 to ’70, she 
did it all, breathing life into dead 
legends, bringing pride back to a once- 


proud people, performing for local radio 
and television, singing in small halls in 
small towns. Donat Lacroix, the singer- 
poet of the sea, says Edith was “a 
pioneer. She broke the road for the rest 
of us.” Singer Calixte Duguay says, 
“She’s the biggest interpreter of 
Acadian songs we have.” 

Then, at the world’s fair in Japan in 
1970, she sang for six months. “When I 
came back, I realized 1 had Vetoffe ,” she 
says. “1 could do it, I liked it, I had the 
physical and mental force to cope with 
it. It’s very, very hard. You need strong 
nerves to do that....You are a public 
figure, and you can never make a false 


move because you are sort of an exam¬ 
ple to everyone. You have to be exem¬ 
plary all the time.” 

Does she lead an exemplary life? 

“I think so, I think I’m a good 
woman.” She laughs again. 

Her life as a professional singer led 
to the breakdown of her marriage to 
Robert Grenier, scuba diver and arche¬ 
ologist: “He was always in the sea 
somewhere....And me, I was always 
travelling around the world with my 
singing. After five years we realized it 
was a strange life for married people, so 
we separated. On good terms.” While 
her marriage foundered, her career 
flourished. Still, she says those first five 
years in Montreal were her “dark 
period.” Montreal was not home, not 
l’Acadie. The memory of her first years 
in Montreal seems to make her cold. She 


draws a shawl around her body. “We al¬ 
ways have to exile ourselves,” she says, 
echoing the complaints of thousands 
who’ve left the villages of Atlantic 
Canada. 

Her determination to succeed outside 
l’Acadie lost her some local fans. 
‘These people had visualized me as a 
young girl with a ponytail singing 
folk songs. Well, you can’t be a young 
girl with a ponytail when you get 
over 30. Here 1 am, over 30 years old, 
and I don’t want to be ponytailed 
anymore. I’m not 18. I’m a woman.” 
With a kind of defiance, she shakes her 
long hair. 

She is defiant, too, 
about going to the States 
to sing in English within 
the next two years: “I had 
work to do, and now the 
work I did is done. I can¬ 
not do more. Now the 
doors are open and the 
young Acadian singers, 
there’s a place for them. If 
I can keep on doing it, I 
will repeat myself....I’m 
not saying I will change 
radically. I’m just trying to 
find another way to keep 
on doing my career as a 
singer. I’ll always be an 
Acadian, that’s for sure. 

“But I have to react 
against ascertain group of 
people that think the only 
thing I’ve done is exploit 
l’Acadie. That I cannot 
accept, when they tell me 
that. I have 17 years of my 
lif e..jConsacree, given to 
that cause. So now, I think 
I will think of me. I think 
I deserve that I can think 
of me.” 

As Acadian society 
has changed, so has Edith Butler, and so 
have her songs. Her early albums dealt 
with the past. Her fourth is called 
L \Espoir . “We started getting right,” she 
says. “Something happened for us to 
have hope. So then I realized that 
maybe there was something coming on, 
so I started to change,to go towards 
that...that fate of hope. Except for this 
last record, Asteur qu'on est la , ‘Now 
that we are here.’ This is not so much 
hope. It’s sort of...it’s a fact, that we 
are here. And we are here forever.” 

Her voice deepens, suddenly takes 
on more authority: “So people have to 
put into their heads that we willrtof be 
assimilated, and we will not let our¬ 
selves be assimilated.” And a long time 
ago in Paquetville, a little girl told her 
mother to speak French. 

“I think, as a singer, I always have a 



Other Acadian singers call her a pioneer One says, "She broke the road for us" 
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responsibility to say things, and 1 think 
now we are ready. We are ready 
emotionally, we arc ready financially, 
we are ready culturally and intellectual¬ 
ly. The only thing wc need now is for 
other people of the world to accept us.” 

“It’s very difficult being dispersed.” 

Other Acadians have known the feeling. 

* * * * 

Two hours before the show. The 
first of 7,000 people are already trick¬ 
ling into the Coliseum. The performers 
have butterflies. Some pace, others fid¬ 
get. Still others peek out at the audi¬ 
ence. Edith sips a cognac in her dress¬ 
ing-room, uses a curling iron on her 
hair. “Usually,” she says, “I don’t drink 
cognac but today I need just a little bit, 
just a little shot to give me some energy 
to do the show.” She’s nervous, too. 

A radio reporter comes into the 
room, tape recorder dangling from his 
shoulder. His sudden appearance ruffles 
Edith. “I have just one question for 
you,” he says. “You don’t have to 
answer me now. You can think about it 
during the concert. It’s this: Are you 
doing this for the money?” 

Some say Edith has turned down 
fortunes rather than do what she 


doesn’t believe in doing. She has been 
singing her love for l’Acadie for 17 years 
and now, on this 375th anniversary, a 
man with a tape recorder asks if she’s 
performing tonight for the money? 

Edith says, “Can 1 answer you any¬ 
thing at all?” 

“Sure,” the reporter says. 

“Good. How would you like a kick 
in the ass?” 

The reporter leaves. 

* * * * 

Curtain time. The theme music 
begins. Edith steps onstage. The spot¬ 
lights pick her up, and the audience 
roars. She is their Edith. She is la fille a 
Johnny . (When she gets onstage any¬ 
where, she has said, “I feel that my aura 
is much bigger than when I’m eating 
with my father and mother at home. I 
am freer in a way and a slave in another 
way. It’s another facet of me. What the 
people see onstage is not the same girl 
they see at home, but it’s the same one 
at the same time. It’s another side.”) 

Then the others come onstage each 
to his or her own theme. An extract 
from the play La Sagouine sets the tone 
for the night: “Wc have three centuries 
to catch up on, and a history to tell our 


descendants. Get out of the woods and 
take your place in the sun.” And 
tonight, all the songs say the same thing. 
On est id pour rester ; “We are here to 
stay.” 

The next to last song is Edith’s, and 
she sings of l’Acadie as if it were a 
wounded bird cupped in her hands, her 
voice at times soothing, other times 
painful, but always gathering strength 
and, at the end, she flings the bird to 
the skies. To be free. As l’Acadic is, and 
always will be. 

While the applause rolls on and on, 
she steps over to the centre-stage micro¬ 
phone. There’s something she wants to 
say to these passionate people. She 
steadies herself. “We are celebrating our 
belief in ourselves,” she says. “We are a 
living people, and we are ready for our 
liberty.” The ovation thunders in from 
the rafters, down through the seats, 
across the floor. It sweeps the stage, 
then dies. 

The crowd knows there’s one more 
song. It’s “L’Hymne a L’Espoir,” writ¬ 
ten by Edith, Lise and Angele Arsen¬ 
ault. Edith starts, and the others join 
her in this anthem of hope, not just for 
Acadians but for people everywhere. 

Un jour un jour peut-etre 

Quand nous aurons briser nos 

chaines 

Je te dirai comment je t aime 
Du cdt€ de mon coeur 

Un jour, un jour peut-etre 
Tout l 'univers sera pays 
Je vois venir la fete 
Du cote de la vie 

L 'espoir a nos fenetres 
L 'espoir qu un jour peut-etre 
Le soleil pourra se lever 
Du cote de la liberte 

Now, thousands of Acadians are on 
their feet, cheering, waving flags, want¬ 
ing more and more. It’s no longer a con¬ 
cert. It’s a celebration of 375 years of 
survival against all odds. Around Edith 
there’s laughter. People thrust pens and 
paper at her. She loves it. “I like to see 
the people I sing for. I’m just fascinated 
by the discovery of oneself, of people 
around me. They make me realize 
things, and this is the kind of communi¬ 
cation that turns into love of human¬ 
kind.” 

At last, she heads backstage to 
change. She walks between her parents, 
and suddenly throws up both her long 
arms, like a champion prizefighter, and 
she shouts: 

“ Whoooop! Un autre dans le sac!” 

They walk on to the dressing room, 
laughing all the way. It’s only natural. 
They’re Butlers. K 



With La Sagouine, folklore mother image.and alone, as a triumphant evening closes 
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They enchanted Parisian critics 


T ogether they can play more than 20 
musical instruments not counting 
quahaug shells and spoons. But that’s 
not the only reason Beausoleil Broussard 
is making an impact on the international 
music scene. The sea and people of 
I’Acadie are the inspiration for the four- 
member group: Isabel Roy of Caraquet, 
N.B., Jean-Gabriel Comeau of Church 
Point, N.S., Gaude Fournier of Bathurst 
and Jacques Savoie of Edmundston, 
N.B. Their first recording won Le Prix 
de la Jeune Chanson de France. On a 
tour of France to promote their second 
record last spring, they enchanted the 
critics. “Go hear Beausoleil,” Henri Qui- 
quere wrote in Le Matin , “they reach 
directly to the heart.” The group got its 
name from an early settler who led a 
mutiny against soldiers at the time of 
the expulsion of Acadians from Nova 
Scotia and established an Acadian 
colony in Louisiana. “He had a little 
more color than Evangeline," Savoie 
says. A third Beausoleil album, Le Milan 
du Siecle qui s f en vient , appeared this 
fall. Like its predecessors it's full of the 
group's unique sound-a sound as mari¬ 
time as it is Acadian. 

N ew Brunswick baseball fans owe their 
knowledge of “The Mighty Cuffy,” 
who hits “small white meteors,” to 
Dave ''Butts" Butler. Butler is also the 
creator of wily “Spider Woods,” who 
“comes on in the dying innings,” and 
“Rapid Ray,” who “cannonades” the 
ball down pitching lanes. Butler himself 
is at least as interesting as his inventions. 


He bats out 2,000-word columns with¬ 
out straining and amazes himself with 
thoughts like this: “You know, in five 
years I’ve written more than Dickens.” 
Relying partly on wit and partly on a 
phenomenal memory, he writes for the 
Moncton Times and Transcript and 
north shore papers. A local ballplayer 
says, “Dave’s the only guy I know who 
can backtrack after the ninth inning and 
give you a complete game replay from 
memory.” Butler sometimes hangs out 
with the likes of Miramichi novelist Ray 
Fraser and Fredericton poet Alden 
Nowlan, and began liis own writing 
career as a poet. He didn’t start sports- 
writing till ’74, and says, “My first 
musings were sent to a Montreal poetry 
mag with the unlikely name of Inter¬ 
course” Oh well. Intercourse's loss is 
sportswriting’s gain. 

L ast July Max Ferguson, 55, was 
at his summer home at Neil’s Har¬ 
bour, Cape Breton, and he wouldn’t 
talk: He explained, very politely, that 
Neil’s Harbour was a retreat. Now he’s 
back at work- sort of in Toronto and 
happy to talk, even while baking bread. 
These days, the work is part-time. He 
does a satiric look at the news on Don 
Harron’s CBC radio program. Morning- 
side : “It’s mainly to keep in practice 
with doing that kind of humor.” He 
accepts speaking engagements here and 
there, does the occasional bit of film 
narration and appears in a couple of 
commercials. “I’m still trying to work 
out the ideal mix of work and retire¬ 
ment and of Toronto and the Mari- 


times,” he says. Last June, Ferguson 
married Pauline Janitch, a story editor 
with Morningside and former interview¬ 
er with CBC television in Halifax. They 
live in northern Toronto, near a ravine 
that Ferguson explores daily with his 
two Airedales, Buff and Barney, and the 
dogs seem to reflect Ferguson’s mixed 
feelings about the city: “Buff was raised 
in Toronto,” Ferguson explains, “and 
he's used to city ways. But Barney grew 
up in Neil’s Harbour running around 
with all the other dogs there-he’s a real 
roughneck. I’m not sure I’ll ever get him 
trained for the city.” 

C hris Peet. 22, grew up in Grand Falls, 
Nfld., where the tallest building had 
three storeys. But he was fascinated by 
cities. So with his “wild and wonderful 
imagination,” he created models of 
“what wasn’t outdoors.” Without access 
to real examples, he pored through 
books for ideas, and built several hundred 
detailed miniature cities. Now in his 
final year at the Ontario College of Art, 
Toronto, Peet enjoys so many art forms 
painting, weaving, drawing, graphics 
“I don’t know which one to go at first.” 
He’d like to return to Grand Falls 
because “no matter which way I turn, 
my work is influenced by Newfound¬ 
land.” Some of his work is at Grand 
Falls’ museum and he'd like to work 
there as an artist. Peet’s interests 
“change very quickly”: He once con¬ 
sidered a career in medicine. With a 
high-school average of 99, he was 
chosen to attend the Lester B. Pearson 
College of the Pacific in B.C. But he 
says hell never give up painting and 
drawing. Through his art and “passion 
for culture” he attempts to show that 
“what we have [in Newfoundland] is 
worth preserving." 



Peet: Some day, home to Grand Falls 
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Santa was in the French Foreign Legion 


D ress him in a fur-trimmed, red velvet 
costume and Alex Shumate of Mur¬ 
ray River, P.E.I., would be everybody’s 
idea of Santa Claus. He also happens to 
be the Island’s leading toy maker and 
his background includes a year as pis¬ 
tol instructor with the French Foreign 
Legion, and several decades as a pianist 
and arranger with the U.S. Army Band. 
Shumate, who comes from St. Louis, 
Mo started visiting P.E.I. 30 years ago 
because it was his mother-in-law’s home. 
When he retired from the army in 1968, 
he moved his family to Murray River 
and converted his longtime hobby of 
making wooden toys into a full-time 
business. He started in the cellar, moved 
to a small barn, now builds extensions 
every year. He and his wife employ four 
local girls and ship toys, games and puz¬ 
zles made from P.E.I. pine to every 
province in Canada and parts of the 
United States. Last year he added a 
retail outlet in the barn for the tourist 
season and it did so well the toy-making 
machines are pressed for space. Shumate 
says he’s now as big as he wants to be, 
but feels there’s a wide-open market for 
well-made wooden toys to compete 
with “that plastic junk.” 

I nstead of filling Our Mari times with “a 
lot of scientific stuff,” authors Millie 
Evans and Eric Mullen decided on a 
storybook approach. They have strong 
feelings about preserving the natural 
scenery but “we wanted to avoid lectur¬ 
ing,” Mullen says. The book takes read¬ 
ers on an off-the-beaten-track tour of 
the Maritimes. Evans, who lives near 
Halifax and Mullen, from New Grafton, 
Queens Co., know the region inside 
and out and say “it’s the only book we 
could have written in six months.” The 
pair run a biology consulting firm and 
they’ve written “hundreds of thousands 
of words” together on nature. Each 
edits the other’s work and “we don’t 
fight much anymore.” But if a disagree¬ 
ment crops up, “I go out and split 
wood,” Evans says. They call themselves 
middle-class dropouts. She taught 
school, he was a provincial civil servant 


but neither liked the nine-to-five routine. 
They’d like to write more specialized 
outdoor books together. Though they’re 
not getting rich, they’re happy “doing 
something we think is important,” 
Evans says. And they still have time for 
bird watching, canoe trips and “drinking 
coffee on the front steps at 11 a.m.” 

W hen Vance Cameron of Summer- 
side, P.E.I., was a 13-year-old hang¬ 
ing around the local harness racetrack, 
his ambition was to “call” a race at the 
Charlottetown Driving Park. Now 19, 
he’s made it and the only question 
is, where does he go from here? Camer¬ 
on, who still attends high school in 
Summerside, became the regular track 
announcer in Charlottetown in May. 
He called the Gold Cup and Saucer 
Race during Old Home Week on nation¬ 
al TV and was at the mike when the 
continent’s greatest drivers appeared in 
Charlottetown to raise funds for the 



Cameron: A home-town boy at the track 


family of a dead colleague, Francis 
Maclsaac. Vance first went to the races 
in Summerside with his grandmother. 
He started training himself to be an 
announcer with an old race program and 
a tape recorder at 14 and at 17, called 
his first real race. A year ago he was in 
the announcer’s booth when his sister 
Lynn became the first local woman to 
rein a winner at the Summerside track. 
The really big money in track announc¬ 
ing is outside P.E.I. and the Maritimes, 
but Vance says “I’m a home-town boy, 
and I’ve got a lot going for me now.” 

S pace fascinates Halifax artist Kate 
Sasanoff. So much so that she’s try¬ 
ing to get in on the U.S. space program. 
For several years she’s been in close 
touch with NASA in an attempt “to get 
art and science closer together.” She 
wants to get an art work into orbit with 
a space shuttle, and she’s working out 
an art program for astronauts in train¬ 
ing. She thinks art would help relieve 
tension on long flights. Sasanoff also 
wants to ensure that “art goes up there” 
when space settlements begin. For too 
long, she believes, art has been “alien¬ 
ated from everything.” Artists must get 
more involved in what’s going on and 
space is where the future lies. A Halifax 
gallery has shown her NASA work and 
there’s a new show coming. Born in 
New Jersey, Sasanoff, 29, came from 
an artistic family-her father created 
Bugs Bunny-which believed science was 
an “enemy of art.” But she’s sure a lot 
of the mistakes made on earth won’t be 
repeated in space: “We don’t want to 
bring New Jersey with us.” 
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Boston, sweet Boston 

A sentimental journey to the city of so many of our old dreams 


By Stephen Kimber 

A song by Paul Simon of Simon and 
Garfunkel describes a Maritimer 
leaving home to head down the 
turnpike for “New England, sweet New 
England” and, for generations, thou¬ 
sands of Atlantic Canadians have been 
making that journey, leaving luckless 
towns to seek fortunes in the Boston 
States. Every summer, they’d come 
home to flash their fine cars and fac¬ 
tory-made fashions and to fire the fan¬ 
tasies of nephews, nieces and cousins. 
Those younger relatives, having been 
raised to understand that baseball was 
the Red Sox and real music was the 
stuff that boomed in from WRKO in 
Boston, found that turnpike for them¬ 
selves. 

They soon discovered that the cars 
and clothes were bought on time that 
never ended and that the city streets 
were paved with asphalt rather than 
gold. It didn’t matter. Boston bustled, 
its buildings scraped the sky, and most 
of all-Boston wasn’t Sussex or Yar¬ 
mouth or any of the dozens of dull 
Atlantic towns they’d fled. Boston, 
more than Toronto or Montreal or New 
York, has always been our big city. 

Fresh out of a job, with a few plans 
and fewer prospects, I first headed 
down that turnpike for New England, 
sweet New England in 1975. By chance, 
I arrived in Boston exactly 200 years 
after Paul Revere had galloped off to 
warn his countrymen that the British 
were coming and the city where the 
Revolution began was alive with an 
acute sense of its role in American 
history. I wandered down to the Old 
North Church (two lanterns in the 
steeple on April 18, 1775, had been 
Paul Revere’s signal to begin his famous 
ride) to watch President Gerald Ford 
kick off the city’s pre-Bicentennial cele¬ 
brations. 1 found a pageant of protest 
unimaginable in even the most self¬ 
consciously cosmopolitan Canadian 
city. Every group with a cause in cause- 
crazed America had come down to the 
narrow, crowded streets of Boston’s 
North End to tell Ford, each other, and 
the world what was on their minds. 
While the street hawkers peddled Bicen¬ 
tennial kitsch and local residents hung 
out of their upper-floor windows to 
shout encouragement and Italian curses, 
Arabs argued with Jews, Greek Cypriots 


slurred Turkish Cypriots, anti-abortion- 
ists screamed at pro-abortionists, anti¬ 
busing fanatics decked pro-busing pro¬ 
testers, and the Maoists abused anyone 
who wasn’t already engaged. Unnoticed 
by almost anyone except the television 
cameramen and nervous secret-service 
agents, Gerald Ford slipped into the 
church, offered a few homilies on the 
greatness of America and then hurried 
back to the White House. Ah, New 
England, sweet New England. 

The days and nights of that first 
weekend spilled over into one another 
like drunks on a rush-hour subway. 
There were all the ethnic eateries to be 
sampled, all the movies that would 
never make it to Halifax and most of all, 
a couple of million pinched and pretty, 
elegant and eccentric faces to be 
watched. That’s why Maritimers still 
come to Boston-to touch, taste, smell, 
and feel the touches, tastes, smells, and 
feels to be found only in the big city. 



“Our" big city, it scrapes the sky 


Boston seems like New York without 
the fear. It’s San Francisco without the 
distance, Montreal without the language 
hassle, Toronto without Hogtown boor¬ 
ishness. Boston is where many of our 
ancestors New Brunswick's United 
Empire Loyalists and the Annapolis Val¬ 
ley’s New England planters-came from. 

At some point during that first 
weekend, I fell in love with the city and 
with the woman who is now my wife. 
She’d been born in New York but had 
lived in Boston for six years and, until 
Nova Scotia changed her mind, thought 
she would stay there forever. This fall - 
nearly five years, four jobs, three 
houses, two cities, and 1.5 children later 
—we went back to see the city with 
fresh eyes and indulge ourselves in 
another Maritime tradition: Buying in 
Boston. 

While poor Maritimers went to the 
Boston States in search of a better life, 
their well-heeled cousins flitted in on 
weekend excursions to pick up pricey 
odds and ends they couldn’t find back 
home. For fashionable families, Christ¬ 
mas wouldn’t have been Christmas with¬ 
out a shopping spree on Newbury Street 
in Boston’s Back Bay. Until 1860, Back 
Bay was just the tidal mud flats of the 



Its streets bustle, clang... 
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Charles River but now it’s an exclusive 
enclave of beautiful homes, trendy 
boutiques, expensive department stores, 
specialty galleries and high-rise office 
towers. While ladies of means perused 
racks of exquisite designer creations in 
Bonwit Teller, their husbands wandered 
over to the Brooks Brothers shop across 
the street and their kids drew up out¬ 
rageously long Christmas wish-lists from 
the displays of life-sized dolls and minia¬ 
ture drivable cars at F.A.O. Schwartz. 
Even if you can’t afford the prices, 
Newbury Street is still worth the walk. 
The Magic Pan (47 Newbury Street), a 
cafe specializing in crepes, is a good 
place for a reasonable lunch and a view 
of fashionable Bostonian shoppers. 

A tlantic Canada now boasts its own 
fair share of fashionable boutiques 
and the once easy-to-buy Boston bar¬ 
gains have become thanks to made-in- 
America inflation as scarce as a familiar 
face in Manhattan. Put that together 
with the shrivelled buying power of 
our own dollar and there really isn't the 
flimsiest rationale for a Boston buying 
binge anymore. 

But even among fashionable Mari¬ 
time families, shopping was always just 
an excuse to spend time in Boston. You 
can’t “do” the city in a day or even a 
week. You could eat up an entire day 
gorging yourself on the ethnic delights 


jammed into a block of food kiosks at 
Quincy Market. Or lose yourself in his¬ 
tory for an afternoon, wandering along 
the brick sidewalks and cobblestone 
streets of Beacon Hill, the oldest neigh¬ 
borhood in the United States. 

It would take a week to do justice 
to Boston’s dozen famous museums, 
devoted to everything from Afro-Ameri¬ 
can history to contemporary art. Even 
then, you might not find time for the 
Children’s Museum, where kids can try 
on old clothes in “Grandmother’s 
house” and play games with a com¬ 
puter, or the Mapparium where you can 
get a view of the world from “inside” 
the globe. 

At night, Boston’s entertainment 
possibilities range from the Boston Sym¬ 
phony to big name rock and folk acts. 
You can often catch plays that, with a 
little rewriting and a lot of luck, will 
end up on Broadway after their tryouts 
at Boston’s Shubert, Colonial and Wil¬ 
bur theatres. At the Proposition in Cam¬ 
bridge, you can suggest a sketch per¬ 
haps something about Maritimers in the 
Boston States- and watch bright young 
actors strut their stuff with your idea. 

We’d planned our own whirlwind 
visit as a combination shopping and 
sightseeing expedition. 1 fancied it as a 
kind of second honeymoon and figured 
we’d stay at the Ritz-Carleton, the 
grand old lady of Boston’s grand hotels. 

rgWI 
fife:' "jiu * 
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JEWELERS 




Shopping's just an excuse to go there 


Arthur Frommer’s Guide to Boston des¬ 
cribes the Ritz as “one of the last bas¬ 
tions of proper Bostonianism, where 
understated elegance, conservatism, and 
a proud adherence to tradition are the 
order of the day.” It was booked. In 
descending order of favor, so were the 
Copley Plaza, the Colonnade, the 
Sheraton Boston, 57 Park Plaza, The 
Parker House, the Midtown Motor Inn, 
the Logan Airport Hilton, the Holiday 
Inn and half a dozen others whose 
names now escape me. What Arthur 
Frommer forgot to mention is that Bos¬ 
ton in the fall is crammed with convivial 
conventioneers and little old ladies from 
the South taking what are called “New 
England Foliage Tours.” 

We ended up at the Avery Hotel 
“overlooking Boston Common in the 
centre of shopping and entertainment.” 
Since we were arriving at different 
times, my wife and I agreed that I 
would check in and then wander over to 
Cambridge to explore the miles of aisles 
of books in the Harvard Coop. After my 
wife dropped off her luggage, we would 
meet for a szechuan (the spicy fare of 
northern China) lunch at Colleen’s, a 
Cambridge restaurant run by the wife of 
a man we were assured was once “the 
Cary Grant of Chinese movies.” Then 
we’d begin our exploration of the city. 

B ut as soon as I lugged my suitcase 
out of the subway and into the street 
near our hotel, I knew we were in trou¬ 
ble. “B 21 or B Gone,” one sign said. 
Another offered, “24-Hour Live Nude 
Revue.” The Avery Hotel is hard up 
against the Combat Zone, Boston’s 
porno and sin section. It was only 10:30 
in the morning but already winos were 
using our hotel building for balance. 
The hotel itself had long since passed 
the point where it might quaintly be 
referred to as dowdy; the carpet in our 
room was covered in week-old ashes and 
the walls had month-old smudge marks. 
In the lobby, the women who come and 
go do not talk of Michelangelo. While 
the Avery might be just the place for 
other circumstances, it didn’t seem right 
for a second honeymoon with your 
pregnant wife. I decided to pass on 
Harvard Square. 

After lunch on Newbury Street—to 
see how the other half was making out- 
we repaired to our hotel room, double- 
locked the door and spent the rest of 
the afternoon frantically and futilely 
calling every hotel, motel and guest 
house within a 25-mile radius of the city 
to Find out if they’d had last-minute 
cancellations. They hadn’t. In the end, 
we camped out at a friend’s house. 

Having bid farewell to the Avery, 
we treated ourselves to dinner at the 
Hermitage, an Imperial Russian restau¬ 
rant located incongruously on the lower 
level of Boston’s Institute of Contemp- 


...bursting color, and free spenders 


Inside, not only art, but fine food 
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orary Art which is itself incongruously 
housed in an abandoned Boston police 
station at 955 Boylston Street. The 
meal was as fine as any I’ve ever had. 
Though dinner at the Hermitage, includ¬ 
ing drinks and tips, will set you back 
about $30 per person, Boston is bulging 
with more moderately priced restau¬ 
rants that feature Chinese, Italian, 
Japanese, Indian, Portuguese, Czecho¬ 
slovakian and Vietnamese cooking you 
won’t find in Saint John or Halifax. 

The next morning we wandered out 
to Watertown-one of the 76 indepen¬ 
dent communities that ring Boston and 
swell the city proper’s population of 


700,000 to a three-million-person mega- 
lopolis-for breakfast at the Town 
Diner. The Town is not to be missed. 
It’s not simply the food (we had deli¬ 
ciously spicy Greek sausages and eggs) 
or even the price (which was a relief 
after the Hermitage); what the Town 
Diner offers in abundance is 1940s 
American ambience. It is a “silver 
bullet” that looks more like the dining- 
car of a train than a real restaurant and 
every surface, inside and out, is covered 
with shiny stainless steel, faded blue 
formica, or porcelain enamel. Sitting in 
a booth drinking coffee and eavesdrop¬ 
ping while the proprietor traded com¬ 


plaints with the neighborhood regulars 
reminded me that despite its size, Bos¬ 
ton has the feel of a collection of small 
neighborhoods instead of a large, 
intimidating city. The Avery was a 
fast-fading memory. 

The morning sky was blue and 
cloudless, our son was having a good 
time with his grandmother in New 
York, and we realized that, for at least 
a little while, the city was ours. We 
made it to Filene’s, home of the world- 
famous bargain basement in downtown 
Boston, where you can occasionally 
pick up a $200-dress or a S300-suit for 
a quarter the regular price. Filene’s even 
discounts its own discount price on un¬ 
sold merchandise-25% after 12 days, 
50% after 18 days, 75% after 28 days 
and, finally, if the stuff hasn’t sold in 30 
days, all those Pierre Cardin shirts and 
Neiman-Marcus dresses get dumped on 
some worthy charity. Not surprisingly, 
Filene’s is a madhouse: Its aisles are 
jammed with screaming children, 
women trying on expensive dresses over 
their blue jeans, discarded clothing and 
Lord knows how many store detectives. 
We left without finding any irresistible 
bargains. 

C ambridge is the home of the United 
States’ first college (Harvard, 1636), 
the world’s first computer (Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, 1928) and 
the world’s first automatic digital com¬ 
puter (Harvard again, 1944). Harvard 
Square crawls with people: Preppies in 
blue blazers, grey slacks and school ties, 
eccentric professors out for a stroll, 
street people, and what Klein's Souvenir 
Guide to Boston carefully calls “char¬ 
acters who defy description.” 

Downtown, Faneuil Hall, Boston’s 
restored 200-year-old marketplace, is 
now the favored noon spot for bureau¬ 
crats and businessmen to wolf down 
lunch and make deals. We strolled 
among the pushcarts of the Bull Market, 
where you can get almost anything from 
handcrafted toys to left-handed scissors, 
and ate our way through the food stalls 
at Quincy Market. Then we ambled 
down the street past the Union Oyster 
House where Daniel Webster drank his 
rum toddies and Louis Philipe, before 
he became France’s Citizen King, taught 
Bostonians to speak French. 

Then, almost as soon as it began, it 
was over. There were planes to catch, a 
kid to care for, stories to be written. We 
didn’t even make it back to the old golf 
course across from Boston College 
where, on a fine spring night in 1975, 
we watched the sun disappear behind 
the trees and promised we would keep 
in touch. We’ll go back again. There’ll 
be another time. And another hotel. IS 
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Small Towns 



Ferry land, Nfld. 


It has salt fish , sculpture and 
the pure essence of Irish mysticism 

By Harold Horwood 

A s I drove along the 50-mile road 
from St. John’s to the ancient 
town of Ferryland, two young 
men with the unmistakable look of Irish 
Newfoundlanders waved me down and 
asked for a ride. 

“If you don’t mind sitting on a 
tent,” I said. 

They climbed into the back, with 
my fly rod and spinning gear. 

“How are ye doin’ with the trout?” 
one of them asked. 

“Oh...fair, I s’pose...got a couple 
dozen just before dark last night.” 

“And are ye campin’ in a tent all 
alone?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Ye’re not afraid o’ the spirits?” 
Spirits? For a minute I was aston¬ 
ished. Then I remembered. This shore is 
haunted, not alone by ghosts of 
drowned sailors but by every species of 
the supernatural-by hags and jack-o’- 
lanterns and banshees, and even by 
those good people whom no one will 


mention by name because of the bad 
luck that would be sure to follow. 

You wouldn’t call Ferrylanders 
superstitious, exactly. Just deeply 
steeped in the irrational. When I took 
Farley Mowat to the town, nearly 20 
years ago, a Fishing crew agreed reluc¬ 
tantly to let him go along in their boat 
to the trap berth. It looked like a failure 
that year-hardly enough Fish to grease 
the slipway. But Mowat turned out to 
be as lucky as a three-horned goat. The 
Fish came in by the thousands. And 
after that he was able to charge for his 
passage to the traps. 

There’s a story from the old days of 
a local character who did just that. Peter 
Kelly the Prophet made a living by cast¬ 
ing devils out of boats and luring en¬ 
chanted Fish to the nets: Never had to 
do a tap of work from one year’s end to 
the next. Mowat might well have 
become a second Peter Kelly had he 
remained in Ferryland, but he went on 
to Burgeo and a fateful encounter with 
a whale. 

This little town, dreaming among 
its islands, contains as pure a breed of 
Irish mystics as can be found anywhere 
this side of County Kerry. And what a 
lovely village it is, facing into the sun 
across a reef-studded sea, wholly wild. 
From the top of The Gaze on a summer 
day (The Gaze is a hill, of course, rising 



Artist Gerry Squires lives here. Alone 


behind the village, giving a view of the 
distant horizon and advance warning of 
approaching pirates or privateers or 
French sloops-of-war) you can see a 
great stretch of surf-rimmed coast, 
shoals and sunkers spouting foam 
against the darkness of the sea. A chain 
of islets with rocks like the stumps of 
broken teeth stretches off toward Isle 
au Bois, that storied fortress from which 
Magistrate Robert Carter and his wife (a 
lady who could aim and Fire a cannon 
with the best of them) repelled the 
French ships in 1762. Islands and head¬ 
lands hereabouts are still littered with 
old guns, though the mood today is one 
of peace. 

Ferryland is filled with legend, a 
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surprising lot of it based on solid his¬ 
tory. Almost anyone here can tell you 
stories of the Carters or the Kirkes or of 
Peter Easton, the pirate admiral, who 
built a great house here in 1612 on a 
promontory known as Fox Hill, and 
sailed from here to the Azores where he 
captured the Spanish Plate Fleet and 
settled down as Marquis of Savoy. 

Here Lord Baltimore founded a 



Ferryland history is fish history 



Once again, "White with fish.... 


colony of Welshmen in 1621 over the 
protests of the fishermen who were 
regarded as mere squatters and evicted 
from their fishing rooms. But Baltimore’s 
colony went bankrupt, and the fisher¬ 
men returned. 

David Kirke, after taking Quebec 
and Nova Scotia from the French, and 
having his conquests annulled by treaty, 
settled at Ferryland and founded a 
thriving business on fish, salt, molasses 
and rum. When Cromwell defeated 
Charles I, Sir David Kirke offered the 
king sanctuary in Ferryland, but Charles 
chose to stay in England and die on the 
scaffold. Kirke himself died in jail, 
accused of theft and piracy by Balti¬ 
more’s son. But the Kirke family 


returned to Ferryland and prospered 
until the town was sacked by a Dutch 
fleet in 1673-a hit-and-run raid, the 
only time a naval attack on Ferryland 
ever succeeded. The French, in five or 
six attempts, could never breach its 
shore defences, but they destroyed it 
twice in overland raids, the inhabitants 
fleeing to the woods and returning to 
rebuild their burnt plantations when 
the French had left. 


When St. John’s fell to France in 
1708, the Ferryland planters held out. 




....salt cod, drying in the sun" 


Next year New England’s governor sent 
a ship to their relief and offered to take 
them to the safety of his colony. In 
reply, 30 fishing masters signed a letter 
declaring their willingness and ability to 
manage their own defence. 

Souvenirs of those early wars are 
still treasured by Ferrylanders -cannon 
balls dug from potato fields, bronze- 
work from sunken ships, a Queen Anne 
ring from around the year 1700. But 
most of all the memory survives in 
story, preserved through the generations 
of pirate raids and French wars and per¬ 
secution by English marines. 

You can hear the tale of Peter Ker- 
rivan, leader of the Masterless Men, the 
Robin Hood of the Butterpot, who lived 


with his band of outlaws at that promi¬ 
nent lookout nine miles back in the 
woods and was pursued time and again 
without success by men from the Engl¬ 
ish warships. Just once, near the end of 
the eighteenth century, an expedition 
captured four Masterless Men, marched 
them back to Ferryland and hanged 
them from the yard-arm of a frigate. 
The great-great-great-grandmother of 
William Morry, a present-day fish mer¬ 
chant, witnessed this hanging as a small 
child. Thirty years later, she barely 
escaped transportation for harboring a 
deserter from a warship. 

The Morrys not only have roots 
going far back into Ferryland’s history, 
they are deeply attached to the place, 
its past and its future. One day in the 
1960s I arrived to find Howard Morry, 
then around 80 years old, building a 
new house single-handed. This year his 
grandson Peter, a doctor, returned from 
Australia to open a clinic in the town. 
Bill, the present head of the clan, is still 
making shore-cured fish the way his 
ancestors made it in the time of Robert 
Carter. 

For many years Ferryland lay 
depressed under a long succession of 
fish failures while Russians and Japanese 
and Spaniards and Poles captured all the 
fish far offshore. Then came the 200- 
mile limit and once again the beaches 
are white with fish-split salt cod drying 
in the sun. Ferryland is just about the 
last place in Canada where you can see 
an acre of fish curing on the flakes. 
(And smell it too! Oh, what a marvel¬ 
lous perfume, a clean, wonderful smell 
of salt and sea. What a contrast to the 
stink of a modern fish plant.) 

“But salt fish is a dirty word,’’ Bill 
Morry told me ruefully. “There’s not a 
soul in the government will speak up for 
it, even though they know you can 
make more money on it than on frozen 
fillets.’’ Perhaps its bad reputation was 
gained 45 years ago when the world 
price for some grades of fish dropped to 
around two cents a pound. Its price 
today stands somewhere between that 
of bacon and caviar. 

Fish is also cured in dryers (the 
Morrys own one) but the famous 
English Shore Cure that can be made 
only outdoors has the best flavor and 
fetches the best price. It’s a lot of 
trouble -that’s why so little is made 
nowadays-but the men working at it, 
earning $4 to $5 an hour, are obviously 
happy; they sing while they work; they 
smile broadly at you as they pass by 
with loaded wheelbarrows. Most of 
them are just boys, for any man with a 
boat can earn far more than he can get 
in wages. A trap fisherman expects to 
gross $20,000 to $30,000 in a good 
summer, and there have been three good 
summers in a row at Ferryland, follow¬ 
ed by three good winters on unemploy- 
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Small Towns 


ment insurance. 

Ferryland fishermen are no longer 
poor, but they do not go in for display. 
They still live in the square white almost 
flat-roofed houses that their grand¬ 
fathers built. Some have paved drive¬ 
ways. All have big new cars. Otherwise 
the town looks the same today as it did 
on my first visit more than 30 years ago. 
Indeed, except that it is a bit larger 
now, it cannot have changed much since 
Robert Carter, grandfather of New¬ 
foundland’s Prime Minister Carter, with 
the help of 200 fishermen, conducted 
the last defence against the French 
during the final war for Canada in 1762. 

After the Kirkes and the Carters the 
English fish masters drifted away or 
were absorbed among their Irish ser¬ 
vants and sharemen. The mobs of 
beautiful children who come pouring 
out of the convent school every after¬ 
noon, freckled, blond, red-headed, 
testify to their ancestry-“as Irish as a 
barrel of pork marked ‘Limerick.’ ” 
They wave to you as you pass. If you 
stop, they’ll come and chat. No one has 
told them not to talk to strangers. 

At Ferryland everyone talks to you. 
They’re just dying for the chance. 
Produce a bottle of rum and they’ll take 
you home for an evening, spinning 
yarns with that marvellous story-telling 
gift that their ancestors brought from 
the Old Sod. 

There’ll be stories of the super¬ 
natural, of treasure trove, of caribou 
hunts, of the rum-running that flourished 
here unchecked till the RCMP arrived in 
the 1950s-and, of course, stories of 
wrecks. Wrecks used to be wonderful 
common before the days of radar, and a 
great blessing to the poor. In lean years, 




"Beautiful children" talk to strangers 


Arch Williams, folk artist 


Sacred heart 31 
Primary 
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’tis said, even the priests would pray: 
“God send us a good wreck-without 
loss of life, if that be possible.” There 
was a Commissioner of Wrecks appoint¬ 
ed by the government, and besides col¬ 
lecting a tax on salvage, he often grew 
passing rich himself. 

You never knew what a wreck 
might bring-salt pork or shoes or cut 
glass chandeliers. One cargo of cham¬ 
pagne went ashore near Ferryland. It 
sold in the town for 20 cents a bottle. 
By coincidence a load of whisky went 
ashore that same winter, a little further 
south. “For almost six months ye 
couldn’t sell a barrel o’ rum anywhere 
on this shore,” retired rum-runner John 
Hawkins confessed. “I swapped one keg 
for a butt o’ salt herring, an’ glad to be 
rid of it at that.” 

The same men who Filled their cel- 



Back from Australia, Peter and Jo Morry 


lars from wrecked ships risked their lives 
to save the castaways. On a wild winter 
night in the bleak Thirties, Howard 
Morry and a few companions plucked 
my cousin. Captain Ed Burke, and his 
crew from the ice-sheathed rocks of an 
offshore island where their schooner 
had driven ashore. Working with ropes 
in freezing spray where one false step 
would plunge them into the surf, they 
saved half a dozen men who otherwise 
would have been dead before dawn. 
Thousands were rescued, but other 
thousands were not, and many lie un¬ 
identified, in unmarked graves, along 
the shore. 

Such tragedies seem not to have 
dampened anyone’s spirits. There is no 
gloom in Ferryland, but a mood of opti¬ 
mism, buoyancy and good cheer, with 
dancing, singing and continuing touches 


of Irish fantasy. Gerry Squires, a famous 
artist, lives far out on the point in a 
lighthouse with the gulls and the ban¬ 
shees for company. Arch Williams, 
another artist, has a fanciful handmade 
house on the beach, and keeps a muse¬ 
um in his back kitchen. Sculptor Stuart 
Montgomery here produced an angular 
steel image that the city council of 
Kingston, Ont., declared to be a public 
danger. The town’s artistic products 
range from hauntingly beautiful sea¬ 
scapes to bottles of polluted sea water 
mounted on boards and tied together 
with string. 

The first of the artists arrived by in¬ 
vitation of the Ferryland Historic Soci¬ 


ety, which had saved the lighthouse 
from destruction and was looking for 
someone to keep it in repair. That was 
back in 1969. In the past decade a 
stream of painting, sculpture, pottery 
and other handcrafts has come from the 
lighthouse and spread Ferryland’s name 
across Canada. The arrangement has 
worked to everyone’s satisfaction. 

The new people-the few who have 
settled here from outside-make no 
effort to change the town. They like it 
just the way it is. And so do the people 
who grew up watching the sun dance 
among its islands, and the snow sweep 
over The Gaze from the caribou lands 
beyond. S 
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The brothers Sabat: What 
makes them so darn smart? 


One’s a violinist , the other an artist. Their combined age is 23 


It takes Art 
To make a home great 


1539 Birmingham Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3J 2J6 

Tel: (902) 429-0002 


M arc Sabat, the 14-year-old Fred¬ 
ericton violinist, and his brother 
Peter, the nine-year-old Frederic¬ 
ton artist, invite an ancient question: 
What are the sources of raw, obvious 
talent in the very young? Their parents, 
Jerome and Christina Sabat, simply 
don’t know. Jerome's father was musi¬ 
cal but as far as they can discover, none 
of their other forbears ever demonstra¬ 
ted notable artistic talent. 

But just consider young Marc. At 
two, his parents took him to a concert 
in St. Joseph’s Oratory where his rapt 
attention to the music astonished them. 
At home, classical records had the same 
effect on him and, since Christina had 
studied violin, Marc began violin lessons 
at five. “1 used to play with him to 
make it fun for him,” she recalls. “But 
he was different from me. I had never 


had a commitment but, right from the 
start, the violin was more than just a 
hobby to him.” He was only nine when 
the New Brunswick Youth Orchestra 
accepted him. He was only 11 when he 
became assistant concertmaster. 

Meanwhile, he began to study with 
Joseph Pach and Paul Campbell of the 
New Brunswick String Quartet. In the 
summers of the mid-Seventies at an age 
when most boys play baseball and go 
swimming when the school year ends 
Marc studied with Steven Staryk at 
the Stratford Violin Master Class in 
Waterloo, Ont.; with David Zafer in a 
program of special studies for gifted 
youth at Banff; and with Lorand 
Fenyves of the University of Toronto. 
Fcnyves, Marc says, is “sort of the god¬ 
father to all violinists in Canada.” 

It was Fenyves who helped per- 



Marc (left) and brother Peter: And a sharp little sister, too 
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suade the Charles H. Ivey Foundation to 
let Marc play their 350-year-old, small 
Niccolo Amati violin. “It’s been an in¬ 
credible experience to play that instru¬ 
ment,” Marc says. “The tone is so 
sweet. Niccolo was the master violin 
maker of the famous Italian Amati 
family.” Sadly, Marc has outgrown the 
Amati. He’s looking for a bigger master 
violin. 

He’s already a veteran grabber of 
scholarships, including one for summer 
students at the Meadowbrook School of 
Music in the Adirondacks, N.Y. He 
plans to keep right on improving as a 
violinist, to teach, and to compose. He’s 
already played as a soloist on CBC, 
during the 1978 Banff Festival for Cana¬ 
dian Youth Orchestras; and, for the 
1977-78 CBC National Radio Competi¬ 
tion for Young Composers, he submit¬ 
ted his own Sonata No. 1 in G minor. 
Upstairs in his home, he played his 
latest composition for me, a powerful 
piano sonata he’s labelled Opus 29. 

Then there’s young Peter. Marc is 
proud of Peter. Peter, 9, has already had 
five one-man or, rather, one-boy art 
exhibitions, including one at the Univer¬ 
sity of New Brunswick Faculty Club 
and another at the New Brunswick 
Museum in Saint John. His mother says 
he showed promise “almost as soon as 
he could hold a pencil.” His early draw¬ 
ing betrayed a fascination with engines. 
“He spent hours under our family car,” 
and often sketched his own inventions. 
Peter’s parents saved all his drawings 
“simply because we thought they were 
charming” and, one day, Robert Per- 
cival, director of the art gallery at the 
New Brunswick Museum, happened to 
see the sketches at the Sabat home. He 
immediately started talking about an 
exhibition. “My parents thought he was 
joking,” Peter remembers, “but I knew 
he was serious.” 

“There’s no question about his 
talent,” Percival says. “He has a com¬ 
petence with line and form drawings 
that older artists usually get only after 
ten or 15 years of drawing....He relates 
to his work more than the normal child 
and, like Alex Colville, he can take a 
good starting point and add to it....He’s 
not yet formed his own style. No one of 
that age could. But left alone and not 
pushed, hell find it. He’s way ahead of 
his age in what he observes....If he keeps 
his interest, he could go all the way.” 

While Marc admires Bach and Peter 
admires Picasso, they both admire their 
dog “Bobo,” who sits for endless 
sketches, and thrive on pizza and 
Ukrainian dishes. (Jerome and Christina 
first met in Toronto after their families 
had emigrated from the Ukraine.) The 
boys are also fond of their sister Motria. 
She likes music, ballet, art. Last sum¬ 
mer, she won her first prize for drawing. 
Motria is all of six. -Colleen Thompson 


SONY® 



MICRO COMPONENTS 



Sony's new micro component System 20 
proves once again that you don't need big 
components for the best in sound. 

Great System 20 sound starts with the ST- 
20F tuner, featuring X-tal Lock frequency syn¬ 
thesis for both FM and AM. Next, is the 
TAE-20F preamplifier, and advanced design 
that combines "purits" performance with 
"casual" functioning. Precision engineering 
means a phono equalizer section for both 
standard and low-output phono cartridges. 
Which is what the System 20 includes for rec¬ 
ord playing—a sony moving coil phono cart¬ 
ridge, with the PS-20F X-tal Lock, fully 
automatic, direct-drive turntable system. 

The power behind the system is in the 
speakers, the SA-20F—a combination bass re¬ 
flex, two-way speaker/power amplifier. 
Compared with conventional systems, the 
SA-20F speaker/power amps are small. But 
thanks to a self-cooling woofer system, their 
power handling capacity is high. 

For serious tape recording, there's the 
TC-20F stereo cassette deck, an optional 
component that matches the main system. 

For the System 20, and everything Sony, 
see us first. 


Q mcouuuion 

Affiliated with Atlantic Closed Circuit T.V. 

418 YORK ST., CHESTNUT COMPLEX. FREDERICTON, N.B. 



A 100% cast iron high efficiency wood 
burning stove capable of reducing 
your skyrocketing fuel bills 

Not just a comforting idea but a real savings as well. The untrained 
choose a wood burning stove by sticker price alone. The professional 
sees the quality of the castings, the engineering and the long time 
trouble-free efficiency and savings that a high quality, cast 
iron wood burning stove will deliver. 

In Nova Scotia contact: In P.E.I. contact: 

! Wood Stove Store Ltd. Sparks Conserver Products Ltd. 

5217 Blowers St., 164 Richmond St. 

Halifax, N.S. B3J 1J5 Victoria Row 

(902) 423-0042 Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


<o 
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The Perfect Christmas Gift 

Top styling. Top value. From Canada's 
largest manufacturer of quality tables. 


¥*ggKLB<rBILUAit»S 


SIERRA Modern styling and finished 
in a rich walnut wood-grain color. Slate 
bed. Heavy-duty cloth top. Profes¬ 
sional quality cushions. Formica 
covered rails are burn, stain, and 
scratch resistant. Extra big playing 
surfaces. Two sizes: 4' x 8'; 4'A' x 9' 



DUCHESS Classic styling in solid 
mahongany. Oversize, 1" thick slate bed, 
with 100% English wool cloth. Sculp¬ 
tured legs and frame, genuine leather 
pockets with gold-color fringe. A 
traditional table for any family room 
or Club. Three sizes: 4' x 8'; 414 x 9'; 

5' x 10' 

Our factory-trained table mechanics 
can professionally install your new 
table. Call or write today for Free 
color brochures, plus: "Facts You 
Should Know About Buying a 
Pool Table." 


343 St. George Street, Moncton, N.B. E1C 1W8 (506) 388-3696 

Distributor for World of Billiards, Dealer inquiries invited. 



Large trucks, fitted with streamlining Nose Cones, can often 
realise a 10% saving on gas. 

During highway driving against headwinds, savings ratings 
of up to 25% have been calculated, but a 10% saving 
overall is guaranteed. 

Wilson’s of Truro now has Nova Scotia-made Nose Cones 
available for truckers in Atlantic Canada. 

Strongly constructed of white, impregnated fibreglass, the 
Nose Cones are bolted onto the flat front of your truck box. 
Installation takes from one to three hours, depending on size. 

The Nose Cones cost around $400 (plus taxes), including 
installation. Or, Wilson’s will ship the Cones, with simple-to- 
follow installation directions. 

For complete information, drive in, call, or write. 

Please mention Atlantic Insight. 

Serving the trucking industry for 35 years 

WILSON’S TRUCK BODY SHOP 

PO Box 808 Truro, Nova Scotia 
Telephone: (902) 893-3866 
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Sports 

Soccer is 
still king 
in Nf Id. 

But it's ailing 

C anadian football is a form of sea¬ 
sonal insanity in nine provinces but 
in Newfoundland and Labrador it 
arouses about as much excitement as 
tiddlywinks. Partly because of old ties 
to Britain, it’s soccer that excites New¬ 
foundland. In this, it may be out of step 
with North America but it’s certainly in 
step with the rest of the world. By 
Canadian standards, Newfoundland is 
not a hotbed of amateur sport but, in 
national amateur soccer tournaments, it 
has regularly ranked among the top 
three or four provinces. Now, however, 
its gutsy play and strong soccer tradi¬ 
tion may no longer be enough to keep it 
competitive. 

“I don’t think our climate and 
small population will allow us to remain 
on top," Joe Keating says. He’s a past 
president of the Newfoundland Soccer 
Association. “Ontario has the money,” 
he continues. “British Columbia has the 
climate and the money. Last year, B.C. 
spent more than $300,000 on their 
minor-league system. We had only 
$4,000. Maybe if we get oil off our 
coast, we can afford to take $20,000 to 
send our teams to Florida. Right now, 
our handicaps are money and climate.” 

H istorically, the best Newfoundland 
teams have come from the Burin 
Peninsula. St. Lawrence, with a popula¬ 
tion of only* 2,100, led Newfoundland 
to a second-place Finish in the national 
finals only two years ago. Gus Etch- 
egary, another former president of the 
Newfoundland Soccer Association, re¬ 
members that, in the Fifties, he used 
to travel 32 miles in an open boat, with 
15 or 20 players, just to play soccer on 
the French island of St. Pierre. “As soon 
as you were able to walk,” he says, 
“you played with a small ball, and after 
school every meadow was Filled with 
kids playing soccer. It was hard to make 
a St. Lawrence team.” 

Soccer mania was so strong that 
Burin Fishermen often rose before dawn, 
rowed to a flat stretch of land in Wands¬ 
worth settlement, played soccer, rowed 
back, ate breakfast and then went out 
to fish. When harbors froze over, they 
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played soccer on the ice. St. Lawrence 
and Grand Bank are only 50-odd miles 
apart but their games were three-day ad¬ 
ventures: A day to get there, a day to 
play, a day to get home. The travelling 
team took along lumber to repair the 
bridges. Better roads meant more teams. 
By the Forties, such communities as 
Fortune, Lawn, Marystown, Burin and 
Garnish all had teams, and the peninsula 
had a soccer association. 

Meanwhile, soccer rivalry in St. 
John’s was as fierce as the religious rival¬ 
ry. Players learned the game in the 
denominational schools, and once a 
Guard, Fefldian or Holy Cross Crusader, 
always a Guard, Feildian or Holy Cross 
Crusader. Players were ready to die for 
their teams and, it is said, some almost 
did. Holy Cross played in the first New¬ 
foundland soccer championship, arrang¬ 
ed by Burin Peninsula men in 1950, 
against St. Lawrence. Ever since, those 
two teams have battled off and on for 
the championship. St. Lawrence usually 
won but Holy Cross recently has come 
on strong, and this year it beat the 
former mining town for the right to rep¬ 
resent the province in national competi¬ 
tion. Joe Keating reluctantly admits St. 


about. St. Lawrence finished second, 
behind Victoria, B.C. 

To coach younger players, New¬ 
foundland imported such outsiders as 
British-born Bob Kerr and Alan Ross. 
Ross, a physical education instructor 
at Memorial University, has also trained 
the Canada Games team. (At the last 
Games, Newfoundland came fourth, 
after Ontario eliminated it in overtime.) 
Volunteer coaches work in leagues 
for youngsters, and both women’s and 
indoor soccer have a certain following. 
But Newfoundland soccer is not what 
it was in the early Seventies. One 
problem is the minors' system. “You 
go to meetings and see the same faces 
that have been around for years,” says 
John McGrath of St. John’s. “We’ve 
been placing a lot of emphasis on the 
first-, second-, and third-division teams 
but we’ve been neglecting the kids 
who will play first-division 15 years 
from now.” 

O nce, soccer was one of the few 
amusements Newfoundlanders had. 
Now, it competes with such diversions 
as television, cars, darts, bingo, soft-ball, 
hockey. Weather and early darkness 



Money and climate are the toughest team to beat 

John’s is winning the provincial soccer 
battle, and that’s a hard admission for 
any Burin Peninsula man to make. 

Corner Brook was the next part of 
Newfoundland to take its soccer serious¬ 
ly, and now Labrador City, Harbour 
Grace, Springdale, Conception Bay 
South and Mount Pearl will have first-, 
second-, or third-division teams as well. 
After Gus Etchegary became president 
of the provincial association in the Six¬ 
ties, he arranged affiliation with the 
national organization. The Labatt’s 
Challenge Cup then became the prize 
every amateur club sought. In 1977, St. 
Lawrence was host for the cup tourna¬ 
ment, and the town went wild. It built 
bleachers virtually overnight, and put on 
a show soccer people are still talking 


pretty well kill Newfoundland soccer in 
mid-October. Leadership too is a prob¬ 
lem. Internal squabbles and regional 
rivalry hamstring amateur sports orga¬ 
nizations everywhere, and Newfound¬ 
land soccer has its share. 

Spirited play has always character¬ 
ized Newfoundland teams but, as the 
sport’s popularity has grown on the 
mainland, skill and training have be¬ 
come more important. Guts are no 
longer enough. The future of New¬ 
foundland soccer will hang on leader¬ 
ship, good coaching, hot competition 
for youngsters and, as always, money. 
If these fail, and the sport dies, New¬ 
foundlanders can always turn to Cana¬ 
dian football. It ^wouldn’t take them 
long to beat the Argos. —Susan Sherk 



Thomson & CatroEomBi#** 

ESTABLISHED - ETABLI 

- 1790 ... 
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A great 
Scotch... 
at a great 
price. 


Priced below what you 
would expect to pay for a 
fine Scotch Whisky of 
the class of Queen Anne. 

Now available 
in 40 ounce size. 
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Special Report 


Laws to protect our environment 
are feeble. They just don’t work 


What price acid rain? What price a filthy river? What price a bay without fish? 


We’ve escaped outrages such as the 
toxin-choked Love Canal and the moon¬ 
scape around Sudbury. We’ve been 
spared, but we are not pristine. Two 
major oil-tanker accidents in fewer 
than 10 years left us dirtier, but no 
wiser. Despite millions spent on abate¬ 
ment technology, pulp and paper mills 
—possibly our biggest polluters—foul 
rivers and bays. Urban sprawl paves 
farmland, destroys natural drainage. 
Last month Saint John, under pressure 
from a residents’ group, began to get 
twice-daily reports on air quality. And 
you don’t have to go far from Canso to 
find places where you can’t fish anymore. 

The tension between our economic 
and environmental health is intensify¬ 
ing. Only the dramatic language which 
raised ecology-consciousness 10 years 


ago is missing-except for the acid-rain 
and nuclear-power debates. The laws 
and procedures we drew up to institu¬ 
tionalize our concern swallowed up 
much of its spirit, without eliminating 
its causes; and the potential for con¬ 
flict is as great as ever. It was only three 
years ago, that New Brunswick’s then 
Natural Resources Minister Roland Bou¬ 
dreau gave Weekend magazine this 
statement about the budworm-spray 
controversy: “I don’t like to see people 
dying. This is one of the things I really 
wouldn’t like to see. But, at the same 
time, knowing the forest as it is, my 
decision will have to be with the forest 
and with the future of New Brunswick.” 

Where fishing and tourism hold the 


Oil-tanker spills killed seabirds, 
left us "dirtier but no wiser" 


By Amy Zierler 

J ohn Shaheen, the big-spending Amer¬ 
ican entrepreneur, once dreamed of 
turning the Halifax-to-Canso coast 
into a strip as intensely industrialized as 
the one he’d created in the northeastern 
U.S. But Shaheen bombed at the 
Strait, as he had at Come-By-Chance. 
His dream turned to debts and court 
battles, and you can still fish off Canso. 
But the conflict between economic 
prosperity and the environment in the 
Atlantic region didn’t begin or end with 
John Shaheen. He is merely a conve¬ 
nient symbol for the latter-day industri¬ 
al boom that never happened. By not 
happening, it sheltered us from the 
degradation more developed areas have 
experienced. 


PHOTOS BY DAVE HARRIS 



















greatest prospects for economic growth, 
a clean, safe environment should rate as 
a top priority. But our short-sighted 
scramble for energy sources to replace 
imported oil is putting pressure on even 
the meagre environmental protection 
rules we’ve established. Isn’t it ironic 
that North America should awaken to 
the acid-rain crisis just when we’ve 
pledged ourselves to escalate coal pro¬ 
duction? 

ome see a resolution of the con¬ 
flict coming. Peter O’Brien, division 
manager of the Canadian Manufactur¬ 
ers’ Association in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, says high-technology 
and marine-related industries are our 
best bet for the future. As they develop, 
he predicts, they’ll lead to a tightening 
of our environmental laws. “I don’t 
think we can attract the kind of indus¬ 
try which will be successful here unless 
we have an environment to attract those 
people who, because of their technical 
knowledge, have a better-than-average 
appreciation of the environment. Part of 
what we have to sell them on is the 
magnificence of our community and our 
countryside.” An elitist view? “I make 
no bones about it,” O’Brien says. 
“That’s where I see our industrial future. 
1 don’t believe we can handle any more 
of the traditional big polluters.” 

Pulp-cutting company caused silt in trout 
stream. Laws aren't tough enough 


O’Brien’s future would require a 
major shift in thinking by governments 
which, until recently, recognized pollu¬ 
tion only as a social irritant. As a rule, 
only those with a direct economic or 
physical interest in a case have had the 
right to take court action against a 
polluter. But to make sure even that 
much justice would not interfere with 
industrial development, governments 
passed some laws. In 1952 New Bruns¬ 
wick took the power of injunction 
against industrial pollution away from 
the courts and placed it in the hands of 
the cabinet. The section of the Judica¬ 
ture Act now reads: “Without the leave 
of the Minister of Justice, no injunction 
shall be applied for that, if granted, 
would delay or prevent the construction 
or operation of any manufacturing or 
industrial plant on the ground that the 
discharge from such plant is injurious to 
some other interest.” 

In 1916, Nova Scotia passed an Act 
to Encourage and Promote Smelting and 
Refining which allows anyone who 
wants to mine, mill, smelt or refine in 
the province to apply to cabinet to be 
covered by the Act. The applicant 
agrees to take “due care” in minimizing 
damages in the course of his operation, 
in exchange for which “action for in¬ 
junction or indictment shall lie at the 
suit of the Crown or any private person 
or corporation.” No company has ever 


applied for this immunity. Thank good¬ 
ness, says one provincial official: “I 
don’t think it could ever be used today. 
People wouldn’t stand for it.” 

These and other special-interest 
statutes stand beside comprehensive 
new environmental protection laws, as 
blunt testimony to changing priorities. 
Each province and the federal govern¬ 
ment passed laws within the past 10 
years to express these changes. Each set 
up departments to administer the laws. 
But they aren't doing the job we might 
expect . 

“A plethora of laws and a paucity 
of cases” is how one environmental 
lawyer sees it. Barry Stuart, formerly 
on the Dalhousie law faculty, was 
founding president of the pioneering 
Canadian Environmental Law Research 
Foundation. “You can see pollution 
violations going on all the time,” he 
says. “It’s as if you went downtown and 
saw people looting everywhere. We 
wouldn’t countenance that, but our 
environmental regulatory system is 
about licensing, not about prosecuting.” 

T he press pays so little attention to 
administration of environmental pro¬ 
tection laws in the Atlantic provinces 
that a little research can turn up surpris¬ 
ing information. Louise McKenna, a CBC 
freelancer in Sydney, tried to find out 
why a Baddeck pulp-cutting operation 











Unmatched 
in Canada 1 

No other organization in Canada can 
match the diversity of the following: 

□ Atlantic Summer School for Executives 

□ School for Management Development 

□ Correspondence Course in 
Business Administration 

□ Annual Management Television Series 

□ Management Seminar Program 

□ Customized In-House Training Programs 

□ Evening Self-Development Courses 

□ Organization Research and Development 

□ Annual Training and Development Conference 



For more information, contact 



Advanced Management Centre 

Institute of Public Affairs 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 
(902) 424-2410/2526 B3H 3J5 




Visiting ^ 

St. John’s? 


WHY NOT STAY WITH US! 
Here's a handy location. Only % mile 
from St. John's airport and 2 miles 
from downtown. We have 101 spacious 
rooms, all with color cable TV. Meet¬ 
ing Rooms and Convention facilities 
to accommodate up to 300 people. 
Whether you prefer a quiet, late after¬ 
noon drink or a lively evening, our 



YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU DID. 
"SILVER KNIGHT LOUNGE" with 
its cozy, friendly atmosphere will let 
you share in typical Newfoundland 
hospitality. Live entertainment nightly. 
Our "WINE CELLAR DINING 
ROOM" offers a fine cuisine with an 
added attraction of a luncheon special 
Monday-Friday from noon to 2 p.m. 
Dining hours 7 a.m.-IO p.m. FREE 
AIRPORT LIMOUSINE SERVICE. 
AIRPORT ROAD,ST. JOHN'S, NFLD. 
PH. (709) 753-3500 TELEX 016-4615 




Special Report 


O'Brien: He sees solution coming 

got away with dragging its log-skidder 
downhill to a trout brook on Boularder- 
ie Island this spring. The resulting silt 
will keep trout from spawning in the 
brook for at least five years. Not only 
was the Harold Phillips Company not 
charged for this offence, McKenna 
discovered, it hadn’t even needed a 
permit from Nova Scotia’s Environment 
Department because the company had 
promised not to disturb the stream. She 
learned the Environment Department 
has no biologists on staff to screen 
applications for water rights or other 
permits. If the department thinks there 
might be a problem with fish or wildlife 
habitats, it can refer to the federal 
Environmental Protection Service (EPS) 
or provincial Lands and Forests biolo¬ 
gists. The system is far from ideal. 

“I don’t want people to think the 
Department of the Environment is look¬ 
ing out for the environment,” says one 
embittered Lands and Forests biologist. 
“They’re whitewashing. They just give 
permits. We do inventories of special 
features, sensitive areas around the 
province, but I’ve only been asked once 
by Environment to advise on a permit, 
and that was indirect. When they do 
ask, it’s for all the wildlife and ecolo¬ 
gical implications of a drilling operation 
in such-and-such marsh, and, by the 
way, have it in two weeks. That’s bull¬ 
shit. You can’t do all that in two 
weeks.” 

McKenna found that only a few 
prosecutions have been carried out 
under Nova Scotia’s 1973 Environmen- 
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tal Protection Act. Two companies 
were convicted, both in the last year. 
A Yarmouth fish plant was fined SI,000 
for operating without a permit, and a 
Sydney company was fined S350 for 
altering a stream. A month later the 
Sydney company, Municipal Ready-Mix 
Ltd., got a $300,000-contract from the 
Environment Department to redevelop 
a polluted stream within the city. 

Nova Scotia is typical of the region. 
Penalties for prosecutions under provin¬ 
cial legislation in recent years amount to 
only a few thousand dollars. Newfound¬ 
land successfully chases litterbugs, but 
has just begun to tackle problems like 
improper disposal of sewage and forest- 
industry wastes. 

Part of the problem is manpower. 
You can’t prosecute without someone 
to handle the case. In British Columbia 
between 1970 and 1976, EPS pursued 
nearly three times as many pollution 
cases under the Fisheries Act as in all 
other provinces and the territories com¬ 
bined. That didn’t happen because B.C. 
suffered three times as many oil spills as 
the rest of Canada. It happened because 
EPS in B.C. has a large in-house legal 
staff to prepare cases, and the local 
office of the federal Justice Department 
has enough manpower to carry them 
through. 

Justice Department lawyers prose¬ 
cute under all federal laws, from income 
tax violations to narcotics charges to 
pollution. The Atlantic regional office 
in Halifax has two criminal prosecutors. 
Except for unusually important or diffi¬ 
cult cases, they stay in Halifax while 
the department hires local lawyers to 
handle cases in other areas. None of 
them has time to specialize in environ¬ 
mental law. Thus, tough cases, cases 
that require precedent-setting ingenuity, 



McKenna: Few polluters are prosecuted 


go untried. “A touch of moral in¬ 
dignation is necessary for inspired work 
in this area,” Barry Stuart says. 

Deciding whether or not to prose¬ 
cute hinges on more than manpower. 
The majority of cases EPS brings to 
court involve oil spills. Persistent pollu¬ 
tion from day-to-day industrial and 
commercial activity is less likely to 
reach court. Except for a few sub¬ 
stances such as lead emissions from sec¬ 
ondary smelters and chloralkali mercury 
effluent, Canada has no legislated limits 
on pollution. Instead, EPS sets guide¬ 
lines for emission and effluent stan¬ 
dards which it encourages industry to 
meet. If a plant doesn’t seem to be 


meeting the standards, the department 
can threaten to prosecute and even do 
it. The process, however, leaves tre¬ 
mendous discretionary power in the 
hands of the bureaucracy. Negotiating 
timetables for compliance with environ¬ 
mental guidelines becomes a bargain¬ 
ing game between EPS and the polluting 
industry. Prosecuting a polluter doesn’t 
clean up the river. Neither party to the 
bargaining process wants to go to court 
just to flex their muscles, though the 
feds seem to flex more readily than the 
provinces: As a rule, Ottawa offers the 
province the opportunity to prosecute, 
the province says no, and the feds find 
some way to justify their jurisdiction 


What makes 
IKEA prices so special? 




Pick it out. 



Take it home. 



Duild it. Enjoy it. 


You do it all for you. 



Hour*: 

Monday & Tuesday 
11am to 5 p m 
Wednesday to Friday 
Ham to 9 p m 
Saturday 
9am to 5 p m 

Chargex and MasterCharge 
are honoured 


Scandinavian Furniahmgs Ltd. 

2 Akerley Blvd 
Burnside Industrial Park 
Dartmouth 
469-IKE A 
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In a quaint little shop at the end of Montague Street in 
Lunenburg, NS., you'll find the essential and the unusual. 
You can rig your boat, or yourself. Pick up ornamental brass- 
ware; hooks; anchors; paperweights. Or how about a pair 
of brass anchor-andirons. 

We have a complete stock of boating wear: "Norsewear" 
Norweigan-style wool sweaters from New Zealand; Sperry 
"Topsider" sneakers, moccasins and boots; "Henri-Lloyd” 
and Helly Hansen foul weather clothes; "Seafarer" 
floatation jackets from Norway. 

For gear, or gifts, including Nova Scotia handcrafts, come in 
soon. We're open: Monday thru Friday 8:00 am - 5:00 pm; 
Saturday 9:00 am - 1:00 pm. 

Yacht Shop & Marina 

PO Box 250, Montague Street, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia 
Telephone: (902) 634-4331; from Halifax 455-7715 Telex: 019-21756 





On the 

tfo'THiruupticAi 


The Wharf Inn in downtown Newcastle, is the first 
completely new Motor Inn to be built on the Miramichi in 
almost twenty years. We have 50 air-conditioned rooms, all 
with color cable TV. There's good food and service in the 
licensed dining rooms, featuring a Buffet Luncheon every 
Tuesday thru Friday. Join us soon. 


Claire McKenna Jean is 
your Hostess. With 
seven years experience 
in the hospitality indus¬ 
try, she looks forward 
to welcoming you. 



1 Jane Street, Newcastle, NB 
Telephone: (506) 622-0302 Telex: 014 25511 rentaTaT 
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Special Report 

over the offender. 

The reason for prosecuting is to 
punish the polluter and deter others 
from similar negligence. But considering 
the resources of many defendants, the 
penalties just aren’t tough enough. 
Recent amendments to the Fisheries 
Act raised the maximum penalty for a 
spill from $5,000 and $10,000 to 
$50,000 and $100,000. But the law 
still doesn’t set a minimum penalty and 
fines of only a few thousand dollars are 
common. 

Nor is there much consistency in 
sentencing. Texaco Canada Ltd., in 
Halifax, and Canadian Pacific Ltd., in 
Vancouver, met different fates under 
the Fisheries Act within a few months 
of each other this year. CP was fined 
$12,000 for letting 354 gallons of a 
lubricating oil-diesel fuel mixture escape 
into west coast waters. It was the giant 
company’s third spill offence, at differ¬ 
ent locations. On the east coast, Texaco 



The industrial boom that didn't happen... 


let more than 29,000 gallons of furnace 
fuel leak into Halifax harbor from its 
downtown bulk storage tank. It was 
fined $2,000. However, both judges 
made pointed sentencing remarks that 
could support stronger penalties in 
future. Judges, business people and 
administrators say the trip to court and 
bad publicity are better deterrents than 
the fines. 

Government’s reluctance to prose¬ 
cute polluters might be less exasperating 
if citizens had access to the courts 
themselves. But the right to bring action 
on environmental causes is not guaran¬ 
teed by any Canadian law. Yet, the 
Fisheries Act has a little-known provi¬ 
sion promising private complainants 
half the fine levied against the relevant 
polluter. Municipal proceedings which 
cover a range of environmental conflicts 
seem to offer citizens the best chance 
at successful action. But nothing comes 
close to the “citizen suit law” of the 
State of Michigan’s Environmental Pro- 
ection Act. A citizen suit means anyone 
can take anyone else to court on con¬ 
flicts covered by the legislation. Law- 
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yers who have used the Michigan law 
say it allows people a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to challenge actions that threaten 
the environment. It’s not that way in 
Canada. If Parks Canada decided to 
turn the Cape Breton Highlands into 
an amusement park, only public pres¬ 
sure could stop it. Individuals can try 
to take the government to court and 
they may even succeed. But they can 
just as easily fail, even if they have what 
appears to be a clear interest in the case. 
In 1970, a group of Placentia Bay fisher¬ 
men sued Electric Reduction of Canada 
Ltd. for discharging waste material from 
its plant into the bay. Fish died in the 
polluted water and the fishermen sued 
for loss of livelihood. But the court 
ruled they were not the only fishermen 
affected and said the attorney-general of 
the province could take action on their 
behalf. 

A nother advantage of the citizen 
suit law is its tendency to expose the 
roots of environmental conflict by 
pitting competing social goals against 



...left us time to make decisions 


one another in the courts: Without 
such a forum, the environmentalists 
here must seek other means to achieve 
the same end. 

“My long-term goal is the imple¬ 
mentation of a conserver society,” 
says Susan Holtz, energy specialist with 
the Halifax-based Ecology Action Cen¬ 
tre. “This is going to require a great 
many changes. Individual issues, in this 
context, are battles in the long-term 
campaign which has to be won.” Holtz 
doesn’t see the law as a weapon: “The 
most important weapon I’ve got, by a 
long shot, is information. The cutting 
edge in changing attitudes is always in¬ 
formation.” Holtz says Ecology Action 
Centre’s spruce-budworm campaign 
raised questions not only about toxic 
chemicals but about appropriate forest 
management. 

Environmental conflicts of the past 
have pressed us to develop alternatives. 
In doing that, they’ve influenced the 
way we’ll approach environmental con¬ 
flicts still to come. Sometimes it takes 
a Shaheen to show us how we could be 
better off without him. K 



Crackling 

good! 

Casal Mendes 

From sunny Portugal. Casal Mendes is a crackling rose 
wine ideal for parties, social gatherings, wedding recep¬ 
tions... and, of course, intimate dinners. Casal Mendes 
rose comes in an elegant, tulip-shaped bottle. 
Casal Mendes—light, fruity 
and fresh—is produced by 
Caves Alianga, the largest seller 
of fine wines in Portugal. 

Serve it chilled. 
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Politics 


Camp’s book: worth the wait 


Dalton Camp , Points of Departure, 
Deneau & Greenberg , $14.95 

N early 10 years ago Dalton Camp’s 
Gentlemen , Players and Politicians 
proved that Canada’s best-known 
backroom boy was also Canada’s most 


elegant writer of political prose. That 
book took his career only to the Tory 
election victory of 1957-well before 
the years when, as president of his 
party's national association, he embark¬ 
ed upon his fight to topple John Diefen- 


baker. The fight left him regarded as a 
“saviour by some, a traitor by others.” 

Points of Departure is not precisely 
a sequel to the earlier work. Rather, 
after the fashion of Norman Mailer in 
Miami and the Siege of Chicago, it’s 
part memoir, part reportage, part poli¬ 
tical philosophy and all verbal pyro¬ 
technics. Like Mailer, he refers to him¬ 
self in the third person. Camp’s choice 
of alter-ego is the varlet—“z medieval 
page preparing to be a squire; a menial, 
low fellow, rascal.” And just to get 
Mailer out of the way. Camp also loves 
to sprinkle obscure words about. Maras- 
mus , manitous and metastatic all appear 
on a single page. 

He weaves his tale around the 
shapeless form of the 1979 federal elec¬ 
tion, a campaign that the varlet hoped, 
for the first time in his life, to attend 
“as an impartial witness, with enough 
wariness of both Trudeau and Clark, 
and enough sympathy for them, to 
allow him the luxury of an unfamiliar 
objectivity.” 

C amp’s thoughts about Joe Clark 
are among the best parts of the 
book. As the campaign starts, he muses, 
“It might be thought the coming of 
Gark would offer the varlet a vista of 
unrelieved delight: He had known Clark 
as an ally, had employed him in his 
office for a summer, had tutored him, 
sponsored and cajoled for him, voted 
for him, and even hailed his ascendency 
to the leadership. More than that, a 
Clark victory would vindicate the 
decent stewardship of Stanfield and 
offer the final, telling rebuke to the 
Diefenbakerites...” Still, “the varlet 
could only construct the despairing 
hypothesis that if Clark lost this elec¬ 
tion, the party might be lost for another 
decade. But if he won, might not the 
country be lost for longer?” 

Camp’s feelings about Clark had 
always been ambivalent. “At the outset 
of our relationship [when Clark was 23], 
I did not glimpse in him the shape of a 
putative prime minister. But, among the 
random shapes and sizes of Tory politi¬ 
cal fledglings, Clark stood apart. He was 
different..Jie possessed a rare and 
leavening sense of humor. He was caus¬ 
tic, irreverent and, at times, irritatingly 
flippant..Jie had a sense of history and, 
even then, a precocious glimmer of 
some personal destiny. There was 
another characteristic of his which 
ought to have been an augury; if not, 
then an unerring trait in the preselec- 
tive process of destiny’s children: There 
was nothing in him of excess.” 

His mixed feelings about the future 
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Do you 
have space 
to organize? 


Seaman Croat Limited 



If so, you should consider the open plan 
office systems. Attractive, individual 
components enable you to organize office 
space to suit your particular needs. And they 
give you the flexibility to re-organize your 
space as situations demand. All at a price 
that is more cost-effective than conventional 
methods. 

Open plan office systems fit in well with our 
philosophy at Seaman-Cross. For 45 years 
we've made a business supplying our 
customers with attractive, top quality office 
furnishings suited to their specific needs. 

If you're trying to organize new office space, 
or considering a change in your present 
office furnishings, drop in and see us at 
Seaman-Cross. 

Furniture, Drapery. Carpet and 
Business Machines for 
Business Environments 

46 Wright Avenue 
Burnside Industnal Park 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 
Telephone 469 8190 
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prime minister would continue through 
the years. Although Clark had clearly 
supported the reform (Camp) wing of 
the PC party, Camp writes, “I cannot 
remember Joe Clark at that tumultuous 
[1966] annual meeting of the party in 
Ottawa that effectively marked the end 
of Diefenbaker’s leadership and the 
agonizing, bitter tensions and frustra¬ 
tions which had been so destructive to 
both the country and the party. If he 
was there, I cannot recall him. If he was 
absent, it is further testimony to his 
providential good fortune. 

“Indeed, I have been unable to 
place Clark in any of the crises that 
were to come later....It is only with 
hindsight that one can appreciate how 
prudent a man Clark was, and how invis¬ 
ible he became in the prolonged internal 
struggle for position and power in a par¬ 
ty, which, in so brief a time, he would 
suddenly emerge to lead. Those who 
nurse similar ambitions would do well 
to write, in large letters, the object 
lesson in his example: DISCRETION!” 

Clark, of course, is far from the 
only character Camp deals with, merely 
the most important. We find him regret¬ 
ting not voting for Flora MacDonald in 
1976: “It might have redeemed some 
small portion of his debit account with 
her: IOUs of politics and friendship sub¬ 
stantial enough to correct the imbalance 
of Canada’s foreign trade.” We see him 
turning over the Don Valley PC nom¬ 
ination to Jim Gillies: “Remembering 
the awkward, even mawkish nature of 
the occasion, the ritual had reminded 
him of an amputee giving away his 
favorite pair of boots.” 

O n his friendship with Finlay Mac¬ 
Donald: “The varlet knows him to 
be a marked man in the party. His 
modest ambition to be a senator, should 
Clark win, would be challenged by the 
vociferous vetoes of legions of vengeful 
Tories, many of them, though by no 
means all, in his own province of Nova 
Scotia. All this had become a mild in¬ 
fection in the varlet’s friendship with 
MacDonald, the cause of the slight dis¬ 
tance between them. Both of them 
knew that the varlet’s enemies would 
seek to visit their vengeance on his 
closest friends.” (Camp was correct in 
his analysis; MacDonald did not get his 
coveted senatorship.) 

My only cavil with Points of 
Departure is that it doesn’t deal at great 
enough length with the “tumultuous” 
years between 1963 when, with the 
Tory party coming apart at the seams, 
Camp acted as Diefenbaker’s loyal cam¬ 
paign chairman and 1967 when, with 
Camp’s substantial but covert help, 
Robert Stanfield succeeded to the PC 
leadership. More needs to be written, 
and Camp is the man to do it. 

—Harry Flemming 


Thoughts of “the varlet!’ 
Dalton Camp,that is 

N o man can help how he looks, but 
union leaders, from John L. Lewis 
to Dennis McDermott, look too much 
like men who would shut down the 
incubators of a hospital nursery to get 

another teabreak for a union of clerks. 

* * * * 

A touring politician without his 
polls would be as naked of inspiration as 
a circuit preacher without his Bible. 


The essentials of Canadian politics 
are few: The system needs good enough 
men to make it work and enough fools 
to make it interesting. Of all the parties, 
none is more interesting than the Pro¬ 
gressive Conservative party of Canada. 

* * * * 

Were [Joe Clark] to drown in a 
bowl of soup tonight, all would mourn 
him but recall that he was never much 
of a swimmer. 

* * * * 

Populism [is] the shell-game of 
demagogues, a way of paying off the 
rubes in the coin of rhetoric. 


* * * * 


Some Gift Ideas 



SONGS & STORIES FROM DEEP COVE CAPE BRETON — (edited by Ron MacEachern) Twenty songs from earlier days, 
complete with note and verse, as remembered by Amby Thomas who was born and raised in the small fishing community 
of Deep Cove The book also contains many of Mr Thomas memories of growing up in Cape Breton. Soft cover, over 

twenty illustrations. S4.95 

PATTERSON’S HISTORY OF VICTORIA COUNTY — (edited by W James MacDonald) G. G Patterson wrote the history in 
1885 The work has been updated with added appendices and footnotes. Complete with early photographs, first settlers' 
names and early place names Beautifully bound, hard cover. $13.00 


Records 


GLENDALE 77 — A live recording of the 1977 Cape Breton Festival of Fiddlers at Glendale, Inverness County.$6.50 

THE RISE & FOLLIES OF CAPE BRETON ISLAND — Original cast recording of the music and comedy revue that took Cape 
Breton by storm.$6.50 


Historic Map Reproductions 

DETAIL OF FORTRESS LOUISBOURG (circa 1760) — A beautiful detail of the city and fortifications. One of the few maps 
of this period in English 11" x 16 Matted - $10.00 / Framed - $30.00 

THOMAS KITCHIN’S MAP OF CAPE BRETON (circa 1758) — An exquisite map of the island by the English geographer 
Beautifully illustrated 12" x 16" Matted - $10.00 / Framed - $30.00 

AVAILABLE AT MANY RETAIL OUTLETS 

If you wish to order by mail, send cheque or money order in the amount indicated to 



The College of Cape Breton Press 

P.O. Box 5300. Sydney, Nova Scotia, B1P 6L2 
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The Law 

Legal rights for non-union 
workers: In N.S. they’re 
less than meets the eye 


International Gifts 

from 

The Finest Clothiers 
In 

Atlantic Canada 



Britain 

Pure Wool Watch Cap 

This is the genuine article! made by the people who 
knit regualtion watch caps for merchant marine 
and yatchsmen round the world Resilient 100% pure 
wool is knit tight and flat not bulky holds it 
shape without sag or stretch Wear it with cuff doubled 
or. pulled down to protect ears neck, forehead Rolls 
up to occupy little space in a pack or pocket One 
size fits all Color: Navy Blue 

Pure Wool Watch Cap $5.95 post paid 
Order Today' Money Back Guarantee' 



USA 

Brass No. 5 
Smokestone Lighter 

The Brass No 5 Smokestone Lighter is truly a classic 
gift for those who appreciate fine things The lighter is 
created in solid brass This elegant ultra-thin 
( 5 cm thick) is a reproduction of a famous 1920’s 
design The Brass No 5 Lighter is a great gift for men 
or women Imported exclusively by Henderson & 
Cudmore. 

Brass No 5 $12 95 ea 


Order Form 

Please rush me 

Watch Cap_«i 5 95 ea - 

‘Brass No. 5 Lighter _ fe 12 95 ea _ 

Total $ _ 

*PEI Residents add 8% PST on this item 
All items gift boxed 

□ Mastercharge □ Visa/Chargex □ Cheque/M.0 
Card Number _ 

Expiry Date _ 

Signature _ 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City/Town_Prov_ 

Postal Code- 

Money back guarantee if not 100% satisfied 

Henderson & Cudmore 

Confederation Plaza 
P.O. Box 281 

Charlottetown. P.E.I. CIA 7K6 


V aughan Savage was personnel man¬ 
ager at United Elastic Limited in 
Bridgetown, N.S., for almost 12 
years. In January 1978, he was one of a 
handful of employees dismissed, the 
company said, for economic reasons. 
Savage didn't believe it and at 60, he 
was afraid he'd never find another job— 
so he decided to fight. Last month the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court handed 
down a decision which could affect the 
future of long-term, non-unionized em¬ 
ployees who wind up in Savage’s pre¬ 
dicament. But it also indicated that the 
province’s unique legal provision for 
such employees may offer them only 
limited protection. 

The case centred on Section 67A 
of the provincial Labor Standards Code. 
It says that an employer cannot fire an 
employee after 10 years of service with¬ 
out “just cause.’' Only Nova Scotia has 
such legislation. Other provinces depend 
on common law which says an em¬ 
ployee can be dismissed at any time if 
sufficient notice is given. Section 67A 
was added to Nova Scotia’s Labor Stan¬ 
dards Code in 1975. It was supposed to 
give an extra measure of protection to 
long-term employees not represented by 
a union. But until Savage vs. United 
Elastic, no one knew what kind of 
protection it offered. 

Under common law, a wrongfully 
dismissed employee is entitled to sue 
his former employer only for damages 
equal to the amount of notice which 
should have been given. Savage wanted 
more than that. His firing was a tremen¬ 
dous shock, he says. He became listless, 
depressed and unable to face his friends 
for the first month and a half afterward. 
Despite 41 years of white-collar employ¬ 
ment (he worked at the Bank of Nova 
Scotia for 29 years before going to Unit¬ 
ed Elastic), he's now working as a jani¬ 
tor at CFB Greenwood. 

He took United Elastic—owned by 
the multinational J.P. Stevens & Co.-to 
court in September, asking for damages 
based on loss of income and future in¬ 
come, extreme personal embarrassment 
and loss of reputation. His lawyer, 
Walter Newton of Kentville, argued that 


because section 67A makes a wrongful 
dismissal of a 10-year employee illegal, 
it should then provide for damages 
beyond those available under common 
law. Mr. Justice Peter Richard didn’t 
agree, but his decision is still a land¬ 
mark, Newton says, “because at least 
now we know that section 67A doesn’t 
mean anything extra in terms of dam¬ 
ages if you’re wrongfully dismissed.” 

What it means is that Nova Scotia’s 
legislation isn't as progressive as it seem¬ 
ed. Newton says a favorable decision for 
his client would have meant increasingly 
liberal settlements for 10-year em¬ 
ployees dismissed without cause. As it 
stands, a wrongfully dismissed employee 
who, like Vaughan Savage, doesn’t want 
his job back, gets nothing in Nova 



Savage never bought the company's story 
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Scotia that isn’t available under com¬ 
mon law in other provinces. 

There is one difference: Section 
67A presumes an employee has a right 
to his job after 10 years. Common law 
assumes only that an employee is enti¬ 
tled to due notice before being fired. In 
future, Newton says, he'll encourage 
clients to apply for reinstatement as a 
lever for getting bigger settlements. “If 
the employer really wants to get rid of 
the guy,” says Newton, “he’ll probably 
be more willing to negotiate.” 

Ross Mitchell, director of the Labor 
Standards Code, thinks section 67A has 
already made a difference in the kind of 
settlements that long-term employees 
have received. Before, they might have 
got nothing more than the “golden 
handshake.” Now, companies pay up 
rather than face court action. In 
Savage’s case, United Elastic offered a 
$2,500 settlement before it got into 
court. (After 12 years as a personnel 
manager, Savage was still making less 
than $9,000 a year.) 

Mr. Justice Richard didn’t deal with 
the issue of whether Savage was wrong¬ 
fully dismissed. The trial was cut short 
when Savage agreed, on Newton’s ad¬ 
vice, to accept the $2,500 settlement. 
He had already got three months’ sev¬ 
erance pay. 

I n January 1978, the company told 
Savage his job was being eliminated. 
They offered him a job in the boiler- 
room but that didn’t work out since he 
had had no experience in that area, and 
after three months he was fired. Savage 
never bought the company’s story. He 
says that when he wrote asking for a 
statement of earnings, the letter came 
back signed by a new personnel man¬ 
ager. United Elastic says that Savage’s 
dismissal was economically necessary, 
and that his duties were doubled up 
with another management job. The 
company was able to convince Labor 
Standards Code staff, who investigated 
Savage’s complaint. But any hope for 
legal settlement of whether or not 
Savage was wrongfully dismissed died 
when the trial did. 

Section 67A does not prohibit 
10-year employees from being dismiss¬ 
ed for economic reasons. “There are 
many factors that limit the application 
of 67A,” Ross Mitchell says, though he 
still considers it a “major and signifi¬ 
cant limit” on companies who want to 
get rid of long-term employees. Newton 
says that cases like Vaughan Savage’s 
will become more common in the next 
few years. “These national and multi¬ 
national companies don’t realize that 
Nova Scotia is unique,” Newton says. 
“Once you have an employee for 
10 years, you can’t just get rid of 
him. You’re married to him.” 

—Sue Calhoun 



Linkletter Travel is proud to be growing in the 
service of travel needs of Atlantic Canada. 
— With imagination and professionalism 

® The sooner you Go /' \ 

The longer you have to Remember \ ACT/ / 


Moncton, N.B. 
Assumption Place 
770 Main Street 
506-854-4404 


Summerside, P.E.I. 

Head Office 
325 Market Street 
902-436-7244 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
157 Pownal Street 
902-892-4148 


Amherst, N.S. 
8 Church Street 
902-667-3571 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Charlottetown Mall 
902-892-0124 



The name is standard.The guarantee is special. 


Come to Standard and 
everything is guaranteed. 

Auto glass has a ninety- 
day guarantee against faulty 
material. 

Vinyl tops and convertible 
tops carry a one-year guaran¬ 
tee against faulty materials. 

Auto upholstery is guar¬ 
anteed all new materials 
throughout. 

Sealant gets a lifetime 


guarantee during your owner¬ 
ship of the vehicle, with the 
only exception being leaking 
due to body deterioration 
and/or rust. 

Naturally, our Workman¬ 
ship is unconditionally guaran¬ 
teed. Period. 



Standard 

AUTO CLASS 


The Glassmen of Canada 


Service centres throughout Atlantic Canada 
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We provide an information service 
for consumers in Atlantic Canada 
answering questions on general 
insurance, automobile, fire and theft. 

Dial 

Toll Free 

1 - 800 - 565-7189 

Or call your local insurance agent or company representative. 
In Halifax local service area call 429-2730 


The Maritime Centre, 1505 Barrington Street 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 3K5 Telephone: (902) 429-2730 

Insurance Bureau of Canada 
Bureau d'assurance du Canada 

Representing General Insurance Companies 
competing to serve you. 




WOUIARD 

Jounson$ 


\ 


Step into summer 

all year round 

... all under one roof 

Enjoy all the pleasures of a special weekend 
under Eastern Canada's only enclosed courtyard. 
There are two pools, and a sauna. Or test your 
skill on the putting green, or the regulation- 
size shuffleboard. And when it's time to relax, 
join your friends on the licensed Terrace or 
in the Lounge. Ask about our Weekend Package 
for Two. Or the Family Weekender. And step 
i into summer, anytime of the year. 

North end. Princess Margaret Bridge 
P.O. Box 1414, Fredericton, N.B. 

(506) 472-0480 


Media 


The paper war 
on the St. Croix: 
Canadians 
are winning 

In Calais, Me., you get your 
news from St. Stephen, N.B. 

O n one page is the weekly letter 
from Charlotte County member 
of Parliament, Fred McCain. Fac¬ 
ing it is the Washington newsletter from 
Senator William Cohen of Maine. Page 1 
has a headline story dealing with a 
school-funding crisis in Maine, while 
below it is the latest news on an amal¬ 
gamation dispute concerning several 
New Brunswick communities. 

Readers of the bi-weekly Saint 
Croix Courier and Courier Weekend 
stick-handle with ease between Cana¬ 
dian and American news. Many regular 
subscribers have ties to both countries 
which make the dual news content a 
bonus. The Courier started publishing 
at St. Stephen, N.B., in 1865 and for 
most of the time since, it’s been the 
dominant publication in nearby Calais, 
Me., as well. But in the last two years, 
the Courier has really pulled out in 
front of its smaller U.S. competitor, 
The Calais Advertiser , to become a 
genuine international newspaper. 

Things took off on the American 
side of the St. Croix when the Courier 
opened a full-time bureau in Calais, 
staffed by Americans, including an 
advertising manager. Calais merchants, 
eager to reach local residents and poten¬ 
tial Canadian customers, bought space 
and the revenue-in higher-value Ameri¬ 
can dollars-allowed the Courier to 
expand its editorial content. 

Courier Weekend followed a little 
more than a year ago with advertising 
surplus from the Wednesday paper. It 
features family-oriented editorial mate¬ 
rial not unlike the old Family Herald . 
Both papers are growing steadily. The 
Wednesday edition (8600 copies) and 
the Weekend (3200) reach readers as far 
afield as McAdam and Blacks Harbour 
in New Brunswick, and Eastport and 
Woodland in Maine. 

Julian Walker, 28-year-old editor of 
both papers, and a native of Charlotte 
County says success is an outgrowth of 
the papers’ credibility. “We’re inde- 
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pendently owned and our news policy 
is more aggressive than most papers, 
whether it’s a Canadian or an American 
story.” Walker, whose father, David 
Walker, is a well-known novelist, grew 
up in St. Andrews, and worked on the 
Saint John Telegraph-Journal , The Mon¬ 
treal Star and the Ottawa Journal. When 
the job opening came up at the Courier , 
he came home where lie’s “happy as all 
get out” running the two papers. 

In six months Walker has tightened 
up reportage and covered local disputes 
on both sides of the border, turning out 
hard-hitting editorials. He thinks that 
though the Courier may be a local 
paper, “we have a lot of issues here of 
major importance to everyone. This in¬ 
cludes the proposed Pittston oil refin¬ 
ery, Point Lepreau and the famous bud- 
worm dialogue.” Editorial meetings can 
be at either office and the Calais bureau 
staffers work around the fact that 
they’re in the eastern time zone, which 
means their day starts and ends later 
than the St. Stephen staff. 

Some Canadian readers resent their 
newspaper becoming more U.S. orient- 



Walker: The Courier may be a local paper. But 


ed, but the reaction seems to be dying 
out. The three American staffers admit 
they run into occasional complaints 
from Calais residents who don’t like the 
idea of advertising money going to a 
Canadian paper. “The people here often 
think we’re Canadians,” Roger Scott 
says with amusement while Dorothy 
Johnson adds, “We never really think of 
ourselves as working for a Canadian 
paper. It’s the local paper, that’s all.” 

T he Courier's dual makeup may 
give its readers a broader attitude 
toward local issues. Ann Breault, who’s 
worked for the paper, says, “It’s impos¬ 
sible not to have interests on both sides 
of the border. Because we become 
aware of different problems and issues 
that affect our neighbors, I think we’re 
better informed.” U.S. politicians flood 
the Courier's Calais office with press 
releases, acknowledging the paper’s im¬ 
portance to local voters. But, so far, 
there seems to be no sign of official dis¬ 
pleasure at the “foreign takeover” of 
media on the St. Croix. 

—John Porteous 
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management training centre 

DO YOU KNOW US? 

If not let's get acquainted! 

Right across Atlantic Canada, we help 
supervisors and managers develop their 
potential for success. i 

Our services include: 

IMPACT courses for supervisors 

Programs in General Management, 
Personnel and Human Relations, 
Operations Management and 
Productivity Improvement 

■#- In-house training tailored to the 
particular needs of the requesting 
organization. 

Let us bring practical training to YOU. 

For our 1980 Catalogue or further 
information call: 

Carol Connor 

1340 Barrington Street, P.O. Box 
1000, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2X4 
(902) 429-8300 (231) 

/ 



The place to shop for the warmest 
Christmas gifts for all the favorite 
men on your list. 

Misty hued Scottish Shetland and 
Lambs wool sweaters 
Velvety solf velour robes 
Rugged tweed and corduroy jackets 
Immaculate Irish linen pocket 
handkerchiefs 

Socks from Wolsey of England 
Viyella and Burlington 

Use your Mills family account card, 
Chargex or Master Charge. 
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McCain’s equals spud power 


From the riverside village of Florenceville, N.B., the McCain 
boys run a multinational empire that may just be making 
more french-fries than anyone else in the world 


By Robert Nielson 


B igness and success bring penalties as 
well as rewards. Launched on a loan 
and a dare in 1957, McCain’s, the 
frozen food firm, was by the Seventies 
important enough to enter the corpo¬ 
rate mythology and demonology of 
Canada. It’s been resilient enough to 
survive knocks from the national 
media—although survival is too meek a 
word for the business vocabulary of 
Harrison McCain, the boss of this close¬ 
ly held family enterprise. 

McCain’s ever-onward-and-upward 
style was capsuled in his 1979 New 
Year’s message to 5,000 employees. He 
thanked them for raising the company’s 
revenues to $250 million in 1978, then 
said: “Now, let’s look ahead-we do not 
believe in hard times, in cutting back, in 
conserving our capital. We do believe in 
expansion, in building volume, in ac¬ 
quiring more businesses and in 1979 we 
are going to push ourselves forward at a 
faster rate.” So McCain’s sales reached 
$350 million in fiscal 1979 and full 
speed ahead remains the plan for 1980. 

The company’s achievement is to 
have won national and international ac¬ 
ceptance of its products while most 
Maritime processing businesses were 
struggling, and often failing, to hold 
their share of local and regional mar¬ 
kets. McCain’s is one of the largest froz¬ 
en food companies in the world and 
may be the largest producer of frozen 
french-fried potatoes. Harrison McCain 
isn’t sure and won’t make the claim un¬ 
til he is. And if the company is big 


globally, it is nothing short of gigantic 
as an economic force in the Upper Saint 
John River Valley. Delbert Simonds of 
Royalton’s regard for the talent of 
Harrison and his partner-brother Wallace 
almost amounts to idolatry. “If it 
wasn’t for McCain’s,” Simonds says, 
“I wouldn’t be growing one quarter of 
the 14,000 barrels I’ve contracted to sell 
them this year. And if it wasn’t for 
McCain’s, you could shoot a cannon 
down the main street of Florenceville 
and never strike a soul.” 

Not all who acknowledge McCain’s 
dominating importance are as happy 
about it as Simonds. Some think that if 
it wasn’t for McCain’s, potato farmers 
and that threatened institution, the 
family farm, might be in better shape. 
How the McCains use their enormous 
power in dealing with suppliers and em¬ 
ployees is a matter of constant interest 
and some disagreement in the New 
Brunswick potato belt. 

Critics belabor them 
for continuing to seek 
and receive govern¬ 
ment handouts while 
prospering mightily. 

Harrison McCain isn’t 
apologetic about this, 
or about any other 
McCain policy. 

To walk from his 
reception desk into 
is to pass 
easy-going 
of a New 
village to 



Harrison McCain: No apologies 


a big-city boardroom on decision day. 
The fuse is Harrison McCain, lean and 
fit, casually dressed, brimming with 
self-confidence and impatient purpose. 
He fires words at machine-gun speed. 
“How long are you going to stay?” he 
barks after the introduction ritual. “I 
love you, but how long are you going to 
stay ?” In the end he is quite obliging, 


his office 
from the 
ambience 
Brunswick 



the electric tension of 


Little old Florenceville is world headquarters 

In '78, sales of $250 million. In 79, $350 million. In '80,"full speed ahead 
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yielding 40 minutes from the direction 
of the McCain empire and agreeing to a 
cleanup interview weeks later. 

O n the subsidy question, he slows 
the pace briefly to lay down a 
dictum: “I say a well-placed government 
grant or government loan in a depressed 
area is absolutely and unequivocally the 
greatest bargain the Canadian people 
will ever get.” His favorite case in point 
is, of course, not Clairtone or Come-By- 
Chance or Bricklin but McCain’s. “The 
government has put a few million dol¬ 
lars of grants into McCain’s in New 
Brunswick—and as a result they save 
maybe $25 million a year, every year. 
So the grants, while important to 
McCain’s, are just incidental, just a fly 
spot on the wall, compared to the bene¬ 
fits that have accrued.” 

According to company figures, 
McCain’s has received $8,846,322 in 
DREE grants, more than three-quarters 
of it for plant expansion in New Bruns¬ 
wick. However, the company says the 
net cost to the taxpayer is approximate¬ 
ly half that amount, or $4.4 million, 
because the grants can’t be used for 
capital cost allowances in figuring 
income tax. The province of New 
Brunswick guaranteed 13 capital loans 
by McCain’s, totalling $8,510,500, 
and made a direct loan of $1.5 million 
in 1975. There have been no defaults. 
But what the governments get back on 
these investments can’t be fixed because 
a key figure is missing: The income 
taxes paid to the federal and provincial 
treasuries by McCain’s itself. Revealing 
that would indicate McCain’s profits 
which, as a privately held company, it 
is not obliged to disclose. It doesn’t. But 
the payback is probably substantial. It 
Delbert Simonds: Definitely not a critic 



includes more than $1 million a year 
paid to the province by McCain’s in real 
estate, fuel, social services and educa¬ 
tion taxes; income and other taxes 
generated by the company’s payrolls, 
currently $20 million a year; and all the 
taxes generated by the fact that 
McCain’s spends nearly $40 million a 
year in New Brunswick for goods and 
services, excluding payrolls. 

Why should such a flourishing com¬ 
pany get government handouts at all? 
“When you see a likely prospect for ex¬ 
pansion, wouldn’t you do it anyway, 
DREE grant or no DREE grant?” I 
asked Harrison McCain. 

“Likely I would, yes, but not 


necessarily in New Brunswick. You 
know, we have factories in England, 
Australia, Quebec City and Vancouver; 
so why do it in New Brunswick? If we 
were building a factory today, to make 
frozen pizza, say, would you build it in 
New Brunswick? No, you wouldn’t, and 
nobody else would either. You’d build 
it closer to the big markets.” 

According to McCain, DREE grants 
only partly offset the economic handi¬ 
caps of locating in New Brunswick. The 
proof, he says, is that they don’t pro¬ 
vide enough incentive for Standard 
Brands or General Foods to put plants 
in the Atlantic provinces. But if DREE 
grants don’t make up the difference, 
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We are proud to announce that 
Karl Ferguson has joined our staff 



Karl Ferguson is typical of 
the kind of person we like to 
attract to Isnor Motors. 

He has the right qualifi¬ 
cations, backed-up with ten 
years practical experience with 
high-performance imported 
automobiles. 

But just as important is 
his enthusiasm for the cars, 
and his keen interest in en¬ 
suring complete customer 
satisfaction. 

Karl joins a staff of highly- 
skilled professionals, serving 
an ever-increasing number 
of discriminating car buyers 
in Atlantic Canada. 

Karl Ferguson 

“We specialize in maintaining high-performance sports cars, 
sedans, and luxury European automobiles.’’ 

Visit our convenient service location 

ISNOR MOTORS LIMITED 

MERCEDES-BENZ®-FIAT 

2487 Maynard Street, Halifax N.S. (902) 429-2300 





Nova Scotia’s luxury 
cross-country skiing resort 


\ 


Join us f when the snow flies. Take advantage of everything we offer, 
especially the low-cost 3-day, 2-night package. In addition to your private 
room, there is a licensed Lounge and Dining Room, with entertainment 
every night. And after a long day outdoors, you'll enjoy a plunge into 
our indoor swimming pool, and relaxation in the saunas.There's tobog¬ 
ganing and ice-skating. And best of all, 20 kilometers of cross-country 
trails through some of Nova Scotia's most beautiful country. Ski rentals 
are available at our own Ski Shop. 


$ 64.50 

PLUS TAX 


Deposit required 
3-days, 2 nights, per person 
double occupancy 


Located at Greenwich between Wolfville and Kentville on Highway 101, exit 11 
Write: Old Orchard Inn, Box 1090, Wolfville, NS Telephone: 902-542-5751 Telex: 019 32176 

___ / 


Business 


what does? The answer is implied, 
rather than stated: The attachment of 
native sons, Harrison and Wallace, to 
their home town and home province. 
Harrison admits to only one sentimental 
item on the list of 55 McCain food pro¬ 
ducts— fiddleheads. “If they said tomor¬ 
row we’re losing our shirt packing fid¬ 
dleheads, I’d say we’re not quitting, just 
because it’s New Brunswick. The other 
products are all based on hard numbers: 
What’s the market share? What’s the 
margin?” 

His reputation is that of an extra¬ 
tough, extra-shrewd operator, and he 
plays the role as convincingly as George 
C. Scott played General Patton. Some 
farmers attest to it, claiming that 
McCain Foods is tough on grading 
potatoes, tough on money penalties for 
imperfect color and, above all, tough on 
price. One farmer points out that 



McCain's plant: Pay scales seem reasonable 


McCain’s charges farmers 18% on credit 
sales by its farm equipment subsidiary. 
It’s the same as other farm machinery 
firms, but he suggests McCain’s could 
afford to charge less-something close to 
bank interest rates-since it usually has 
the farmer’s contracted potato crop as 
security. 

Harrison concedes it’s a valid point: 
“The reason is that we don’t want to 
put up the money. If we charged the 
bank rate, or the bank rate plus 1%, 
every farmer in the country would buy 
all his fertilizer and equipment from us, 
and charge it all. It wouldn’t be McCain 
Foods any longer, it would be McCain 
Bank. And we’re not in the banking 
business.” 

At McCain’s, big-business imper- 
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sonality yields on occasion to the coun¬ 
try tradition of neighborliness and help¬ 
fulness in time of trouble. Toughness is 
often softened by the noblesse oblige of 
village aristocracy-which is what the 
McCain family would still be in 
Florenceville even if Harrison and Wal¬ 
lace had never amounted to more than 
routine local businessmen. When the 
roof burned off a farmer’s potato house 
in midwinter, McCain’s shut off other 
suppliers, diverted its trucks and hauled 
all his potatoes out in one day before 
they could freeze—including potatoes 
not contracted to them. The McCains’ 
private jets are available in an emergen¬ 
cy to anyone who needs a very fast trip 
to a Saint John, Toronto or Montreal 
hospital. 

T he text for McCain-knockers was 
laid down by Walter Stewart in a 
chapter of his 1974 book Hard to 
Swallow. Stewart pictured the McCains 
as the archetypal villains of modern 
agribusiness, latter-day versions of the 
Anglo-Irish landlords who razed the 
hovels of starving peasants during the 
Famine, the better to get on with 
scientific farming. It was all ripe, 
infuriating stuff. 

Without noting the nationwide, 
long-term trend to fewer farms and farm¬ 
ers, Stewart blamed McCain’s for 
making this happen in the N.B. potato 
belt. He accepted as established fact the 
argument that farmers have been 
“forced off the land” by McCain’s. The 
truth is almost the exact opposite, 
according to James Patterson of the 
Western N.B. Potato Agency, N.B. Agri¬ 
culture Minister Malcolm MacLeod, and 
many of the district farmers. They say 
the net impact of McCain’s has been to 
sustain farming, to slow (though not to 
halt) the exodus from the land. This 
agrees with the visible evidence: The 
Upper Saint John Valley is among the 
more prosperous-looking farming areas 
of the Maritimes, and less farmland has 
gone back to bush than in adjacent parts 
of New Brunswick, partly because 
McCain’s has bought 4,800 acres of land 
and kept it producing. 

As proof of McCain’s ruthlessness, 
Stewart wrote that if a farmer’s crop 
failed and he was unable to deliver the 
agreed number of barrels, the com¬ 
pany’s contract entitled it to go into the 
market and make up the short fall-“and 
then charge the farmer the difference 
between the contract figure and the 
market for all the potatoes he fails to 
deliver.” What’s more, he said, McCain’s 
had actually enforced this and success¬ 
fully sued a farmer for $8,196.37 when 
he ran short on his contract and failed 
to pay up. 

McCain’s took four farmers to 
court, not one; but it didn’t sue them 
for innocently falling short on their con- 


-!- 

tracts due to crop failure. It sued them 
for selling on the free market-which 
soared high that year—potatoes they 
had already harvested and stored and 
committed to McCain’s. The company’s 
standard potato contract now asks the 
grower to advise in writing by Nov. 1 
if he is going to be short, and adds: “If 
this is due to crop failure or an act of 
God...the Company will cancel the por¬ 
tion of the contract that the Grower 
cannot deliver.” 

A 1976 television program by the 
CBC’s Fifth Estate covered the same 
ground as Stewart, though more cau¬ 
tiously. But McCain’s felt it was far 
more damaging to the company’s image 


because it was viewed by millions 
whereas the book was read by thou¬ 
sands. The firm still presumes its sales 
were harmed, without putting a dollar 
figure on the loss. The Fifth Estate 
interviewed two farmers who said they 
had quit growing potatoes for McCain’s 
because they couldn’t make a decent 
living out of it. Their opposites, farmers 
who prosper by selling to McCain’s and 
commit their whole potato crop to the 
company, weren’t heard from. Neither 
was a more typical in-between group, 
who contract part of their crop to 
McCain’s, complain about the com¬ 
pany’s prices, grading and delays in 
delivery, but feel safer having a known 
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price and assured payment for some of 
their harvest, instead of gambling it all 
on the market. 

McCain’s has not turned the potato 
belt into Happy Valley for farmers. 
Small farmers (under 200 acres) feel 
themselves being driven to the wall 
because they can neither afford to hire 
competent farm labor nor make eco¬ 
nomical use of expensive machinery 
which is in action only a few weeks a 
year. They hope for higher prices to bail 
them out. Mostly, they hope in vain. 


The market for table potatoes is in 
decline and fanners who are struggling 
can’t count on McCain’s to rescue them. 
Some claim that the company’s minim¬ 
um contract price this fall—$5 a bar¬ 
rel—was below their cost of production. 

The potato agency negotiates con¬ 
tract prices with McCain’s each spring, 
and boasts that it won a bigger price rise 
for the farmers in 1979 than any like 
agency in North America. But some 
farmers believe that McCain’s, as buyer 
of more than half the local crop, can 


and does set prices on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. Yet the potato agency 
reports that on average over the years, 
McCain contract prices have proved a 
little higher than market prices, after 
counting the extra cost of preparing and 
shipping table potatoes. 

McCain’s used to have a reputation 
as a low-wage employer, and it’s easy to 
find ex-employees of its Florenceville 
factory who support the charge. But its 
current pay rates seem to be defensible 
by local standards. The starting rate for 
unskilled work is about S3.30 an hour, 
50 cents above the provincial minimum 
wage, according to Canada Employment, 
and the average hourly wage, counting 
skilled workers, is $5. 

On one point admirers and critics 
agree: The word of a McCain—whether 
it’s Harrison or Wallace or brother An¬ 
drew who runs the traditional family 
seed-potato business, McCain Produce 
Ltd., or their sprightly 88-year-old 
mother Laura-is just as good as a wit¬ 
nessed legal document. Probity has 
been, for generations, the mainstay of 
the McCain’s high social standing. They 
were not a family of great wealth before 
the extraordinary success of McCain 
Foods. 

To enlarge that success is Harrison 
McCain’s ruling passion. He quotes Lord 
Beaverbrook: “The secret of success is 
no secret—it’s single-mindedness of pur¬ 
pose” and says he’s not as single-minded 
as he might be. He admits to three en¬ 
thusiasms besides work: Politics, reading 
and skiing (“I’m not great, but bold”). 



Big success is McCain's passion 



Keltic __ 

Great slopes and cross country runs! 
Good companionship and inviting 
lounges! Fine food and complete 
resort facilities! 

And Special Ski Packages! 

Alpine Ski Packages! Cross country Ski 
Packages! Holiday Specials! Weekend 
Specials! Snow-making Equipment! Ski 
Lessons! Equipment Rentals! 

Group Specials! 

For rates and information, contact 
the Manager, Keltic Lodge, Ingonish 
Beach, N.S., 902-285-2880, or your 
Travel Agent or Check Inns or C.P. 

Reserve-A-Room. 

Come to Keltic Cape Smokey, come ski by the sea! 
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McCain's trucking firm: Sometimes, you win at others' expense 


The politics is Liberal, and he’s said 
to be one of the party’s most effective 
money raisers. The politicians he most 
admires are federal Opposition Leader 
Pierre Trudeau and former N.S. premier 
Gerald Regan, among those living, and 
U.S. presidents Harry S. Truman and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, among the 
departed. Although he’s read hundreds 
of biographies of businessmen, he can’t 
think of any one who has specially in¬ 
fluenced his thinking or methods, not 
even K.C. Irving, for whom he worked 
before he and Wallace entered the 
frozen food business. 

Enemies? “I can’t think of one 
person in the world today that I des¬ 
pise, not one. That’s not because I’m 
sanctimonious, or of very high moral 
character. 1 just think it’s the greatest 
waste of energy in the world, to hate 
somebody or to continue feuding with 
somebody. Now I can erupt, blow up 
and say lots of things, but I can’t think 
of anyone I hate.” 

But are there people who feel en¬ 
mity toward him? “Yes. We’ve built up 
quite a good-sized business; obvious¬ 
ly some of it, not all of it, has to be at 
somebody else’s expense, and I’m sure 
some of those people don’t like it. And 
the farmers in this area are generally 
prosperous, but not all of them have 
prospered, and to those who haven’t, 
no doubt we’re culpable.” 

Joe Palmer, head of McCain’s truck¬ 
ing company, Day and Ross, is a long¬ 
time friend who has observed Harrison 
McCain closely: “He has a fantastic 
memory, and his memory is just as good 


when a deal goes against him as when it 
goes for him. When he loses on a deal he 
pays the bills and keeps on going—and 
he has been in deals where he dropped 
one or two million. When he wins on a 
deal he expects everybody else to play 
by the same rules. His number one 
strength is ability to come up with ideas 
that are ahead of the time in the busi¬ 
ness world.” 

Palmer calls McCain “the most dis¬ 
ciplined man I’ve ever met. In his world, 
there’s a time and a place for every¬ 
thing. And he can be dignified or 
undignified, whichever suits the occa¬ 
sion.” He recalls a deal several years 
ago: “We were buying a trucking 
company in Saint John and had agreed 
in principle what we’d pay for it. I was 
down there with the auditors and 
accountants, and we had got to the last 
step when the representative of the 
other company said: ‘I didn’t get 
enough, and I won’t sign unless you 
throw in that Mark IV automobile of 
Harrison McCain’s.’ I did, without 
hesitation. The next day I drove up a 
little red Volkswagen to replace it, and 
Harrison used it for a few weeks until he 
bought a new car. I knew that if he’d 
been in the room he’d have thrown in 
the Mark IV. He’s a dealer; you have to 
be to produce business.” 

Patterson, of the potato agency, 
says New Brunswick needs a dozen 
more families like the McCains, and 
thinks it would be ideal if one of them 
were a competitor in potato processing. 
It would bid up the price paid the 
farmers. E§ 
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Dalton Camp’s column 


A Province of Acadia: Why not? 



It might keep folks happy. And it’s no sillier than Maritime union 


S ome 1,012 French-speaking dele¬ 
gates attended a three-day confer¬ 
ence held in Edmundston, N.B., 
this past October to discuss the future 
of New Brunswick’s Acadians. Asked to 
fill out a questionnaire on the subject of 
the conference, about 800 did so and 
48.4% of those opted for an Acadian 
province. Another 7% wanted a separate 
country, while about a third of those 
voting elected to remain New Bruns- 
wickers, but with some structural 
changes in their relationships with the 
provincial government. And just to com¬ 
plete the tabulations, less than 1% of 
those who turned in the questionnaire 
voted to join the United States, and 
another fraction of a percent voted for 
doing nothing. 

By the time the media had finished 
with the story, most people had the 
notion that a majority of the delegates 
had voted for separation, a conclusion 


nudged along by such banner headlines 
as “Separate Province Wanted,” which 
read to me like something for the classi¬ 
fied columns. And, of course, the repor¬ 
tage provided a field day for person-on- 
the-street television interviews and 
open-mouth radio shows. 

A week after the event, after these 
celebrations were over, it had become 
impossible to convince any spectator of 
the hard fact that of 1,012 reported 
present at the conference, about 56 of 
them voted for a form of separation 
resembling the present Quebec pequiste 
model, or that only about 387 delegates 
voted for the option of an Acadian 
province. Furthermore, no one ques¬ 
tioned the degree to which the minority 
of “separatists” at the conference were 
representative of the 240,000 citizens 
who make up New Brunswick’s Acadian 
community. 

But as George Drew once remarked, 


sorrowfully, it is not so important what 
the facts are as what people think they 
are. Once it had been established that 
the majority present at the conference 
had determined they wanted a “separate 
province” the cat was among the pig¬ 
eons. So the next voice we heard came 
from the Loyal Orange Lodge which 
announced it had written Richard Hat¬ 
field, the Premier of New Brunswick, 
demanding an explanation of how come 
the provincial government had subsid¬ 
ized this mutinous conference to the 
amount of $20,000. (The federal gov¬ 
ernment had chipped in more than 
$150,000 and the Quebec government 
had kindly donated $75,000, which 
would indicate, if anything, that New 
Brunswick’s contribution was relatively 
modest, perhaps even mean.) 

As well, provincial Liberal leader 
Joe Daigle, himself an Acadian, announ¬ 
ced that the “status quo” was no longer 
acceptable to the Acadian people, a 
declaration with which only .05% of 
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The 3rd Annual Atlantic Craft Trade Show will be held at the 
Confederation Centre in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
February 9 & 10,1980. 


The Atlantic Craft Trade Show is a new and successful wholesale trade 
presentation of original handcrafted products, designed by the Atlantic 
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those completing questionnaires at the 
conference would take serious issue. But 
it was time to sound off. 

The net result of these excitements 
has been to introduce an atmosphere 
of testiness into Acadian-anglophone 
relationships, a good deal of it based 
upon a misreading of the conference 
proceedings and its conclusions, if 
indeed a straw poll may be deemed as 
such. We do enjoy making troubles for 
ourselves. 

So saying, of course, one runs the 
risk of seeming indifferent to the his¬ 
toric insecurity of the Acadians, who 
have, God knows, reason enough to feel 
constantly the centrifugal forces of 
North American life. But if the leader¬ 
ship of the Parti Acadien is lunatic 
enough to crusade for a “separate coun¬ 
try” in northern New Brunswick, then 
the struggle by the Acadians for a more 
assertive role in politics and government 
will be crushed by the weight of such 
absurdity. Indeed, if one wished to see 
the Acadians forever oppressed, one 
could be clever about it by sending 
money to every spokesman who prom¬ 
ised to preach the gospel of Acadian 
separatism. It is, as recent events have 
demonstrated, a sure way of blinding 
everyone to the merits of the issues 
being raised today in northern New 
Brunswick. 

As for the 387-or so-delegates to 
the conference who expressed a prefer¬ 
ence for a separate Acadian province, 
they will not hear much argument from 
me. Not, mind you, because I want 
them out of New Brunswick but 
because I have never been able to take 
provincial boundaries seriously. After 
all, the Prime Minister of Canada him¬ 
self has pledged to make provinces out 
of the Yukon and the Northwest Ter¬ 
ritories, and there is considerable senti¬ 
ment among Franco-Ontarians that they 
should become a province. And I’ve 
heard the same sentiments expressed in 
Labrador and—yes—even in Toronto. 

I’m in favor of people being com¬ 
fortable in Canada and if allowing the 
Acadians to become another province 
will help, it’s the least we can afford to 
do. After all, in that mightiest of 
democracies to the south there are 
already 50 states-and they’re still 
counting. A province of Acadia would 
be larger than, say, the states of Dela¬ 
ware and Rhode Island combined, and 
with a population already twice that of 
the great province of Prince Edward 
Island. 

As a democrat and lower-case con¬ 
servative, I think the idea of an Acadian 
province has more to be said for it than 
the other idea, circulating in these parts, 
of Maritime union. We would be wiser 
to mull it over before digging our heels 
into the turf and asking ourselves—once 
again-“What do they want?” S3 
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Next time you visit Charlottetown stay with us.' 
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Bring the family; or hold your convention here. 
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m yams for weavers 
| and knitters 

?|| Now available in a choice 
of 40 colors. Knitting yarns: 
2-3-4 ply; fine, medium and 
Hjj course weight. Rug Hooking 
^ yarns: 2-34-5-6 ply; fine 
p| and medium weight. Weaving 
yarn: 1 and 2 ply, fine and 
I®: medium. Minimum shipping 
P order: 5 lbs. (2.2 Kg). 

Wholesale and retail 
M inquiries invited. 


H 
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Cape Breton 
Woden Mills Ltd 

RR1 Irish Cove Cape Breton 
Nova Scotia BOA 1H0 
Telephone: (902) 828-2776 
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Jolonial 
Xlocks 

The classic beauty of 
s the grandfather clock, 
designed for modern 
homes. Built by Cape 
Breton craftsmen, with 
your choice of hand- 
rubbed oak, pine, walnut, 
or mahogany. There’s no 
plywood, and no veneers 
in a Margaree Colonial 
clock. The clockworks 
are imported, precision 
Black Forest mechan¬ 
isms. They chime on 
the quarter hour. Please 
specify “Westminster” 
% or “Ave Maria” chimes. 
I Buy direct for under 
one thousand dollars. 
. Ask for brochure. 

Marsaree 
Colonial Clocks 


Box 17, Margaree Forks 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia' 
(902) 248-2046 




Resources 


Glory be! Fox farming 
makes a quiet comeback 


K eith Milligan of Tyne Valley, P.E.I., 
bought 15 silver foxes for $250 
each in ’74. He now has 150, and 
they’re each worth $1,200-$ 1,500. 
Moreover, all of them are spoken for. 
Someone in Alaska recently asked him 
for 50 pairs of breeders, but Milligan 
couldn’t come anywhere near filling the 
order. Keith’s partner is his father, and 
since the older Milligan once worked for 
the Milligan-Morrison Ranch at North- 
am, P.E.I., they neatly bridge the 
famous old time of “silver fever” on the 
Island and a new time in which the fever 
may be returning all over the Maritimes. 

The Milligan-Morrison operation 
was once an empire of 35 associated 
ranches in the Maritimes and New Eng¬ 
land and, though nothing of that size 
exists today, the industry is enjoying its 
biggest upsurge in decades. Pelt prices 
have jumped 100% in five years. In the 
early Fifties prices plunged to $7; to¬ 
day, a premium pelt may fetch $700. 
Just since ’74 the price of registered 
breeding foxes has quintupled, and the 
number of Maritime breeders has risen 
from 20 to 150. The return of good 
times results partly from the fact that, 


despite the publicized contempt of 
those who think the fur business is bar¬ 
baric, furs of all kinds are back in 
fashion. Trends used to favor either 
short-haired furs (mink, muskrat) or 
long-haired furs (fox, lynx, wolf) but 
both kinds are now getting their share 
of the market. A full-length coat of sil¬ 
ver fox might cost you $18,000. 

The increase in new ranchers means 
most established farmers sell their ani¬ 
mals not as pelts but as breeders. The 
pelt supply has therefore remained con¬ 
stant, even though demand and price 
—determined at the annual Hudson’s 
Bay Fur Auction in Pointe Claire, Que., 
-have increased. (Only about 1,190 
silver-fox pelts sold at the last auction, 
and since a single ranch in the Twenties 
could annually produce 2,000, it’s clear 
the industry has room to expand.) Some 
breeders feel it’s important to put more 
pelts on the market to attract more 
buyers and, at the same time, raise the 
status of the auction among internation¬ 
al fur traders. Even if the price drops a 
bit as a result, it should become stable 
at a profitable level. 

Keith Milligan got into fox ranching 



A full-length silver fox coat could cost $18,000 
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Foxes integrate with existing farms 


because, while researching a paper on its 
history at the University of P.E.I., he 
noticed the price of pelts was climbing 
again. He bought his first foxes from 
Lloyd Lockerby of Hamilton, P.E.I. 
Lockerby had worked for his own 
grandfather in the business, lived 
through its decline in the Thirties, its 
partial recovery after the discovery of 
the mutant “platinum” fox, its decima¬ 
tion during the Second World War. He 
tried mink in the Fifties but, in the late 
Sixties, when silver fox began its come¬ 
back, he returned to his first love. Now 
he has 70 breeding females. They are 
the most profitable and least trouble¬ 
some part of his farm. 

M en like Lockerby, with fox ex¬ 
pertise, help new breeders maintain 
the reputation for superior animals that 
Canada has enjoyed ever since the in¬ 
dustry first took off on the Island. That 
was almost 70 years ago. Now, the 
number of Island breeders has jumped 
from 10 to 60 in five years. There were 
only five ranches in New Brunswick in 
1975; today, there are more than 30. 
The Nova Scotia Agricultural College 
lists 51 breeders, an increase of at least 
40 just since ’76. Ranches in New 
Brunswick tend to be big, in Nova 
Scotia they’re small, on the Island both 
big and small. 

For many new breeders, the appeal 
of fox ranching is that you can inte¬ 
grate it with an existing farm, or form a 
partnership with a farmer. Then there’s 
the promise of $700 for a top-quality 
pelt. Since most of us won’t be blowing 
$18,000 on a coat, the best way to see 
silver fox is to visit a ranch. Try it. They 
really do have fur that’s as beautiful as 
any in the world. -Charles Lapp 
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for tdiftev'' 


2 LOCATIONS: 

1673 Barrington St. in 
Downtown Halifax and 
Mic Mac Mall, Dartmouth 


at it’b ftnebt 



This Woodcraft suite has 42” or 48” diam., solid pine 
pedestal table (16” leaf option); traditional pine hutch 
also comes with glass doors; ladderback chairs of pine 
and hardwood, with hand-woven seats (see other styles^ 
All from selected woods with our unique six-part hand¬ 
finishing. Warm honey, or rich, darker tone. 


pine furniture 



See traditional dining and 
bedroom suites, rocking 
chairs, and other fme 
furniture. Come in, call or write 
for free brochure. 


ARGYLE 
PINE 



1588 Argyle St., Halifax, N.S. Tel: (902) 429-6684 
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The surfacing of Max Bentley 


First Person 


On Sydney harbor, “a moment of grace and venture” 


By Silver Donald Cameron 

I n Vancouver, the kids are playing 
hockey. Maple Leaf sweaters. Shin 
pads. Padded gloves. 

“I’m Syl Apps!” 

“I’m Teeder Kennedy!” 

“I’m Howie Meeker!” 

“You can’t be Howie Meeker, you 
gotta be Turk Broda. You’re in goal.” 
“Yeah, but ...” 

“I’m Max Bentley!” 

That’s me. Eleven years old. Left 
wing. Making like Max Bentley. 
“CAAAAAAR!” 

We scuttle for the gutter. “A 
modern car!” someone shouts. It’s a ’48 
Studebaker. Its tire thumps the stone 
that serves as a goal post. 

We are furious that eastern kids 
have real ice to play on. We use the 
road. We wear roller skates. Roller 
skates? Well, how would you play 
hockey in Vancouver? 

Bedtime reveries. Foster Hewitt 
screaming into a microphone in mythi¬ 
cal Maple Leaf Gardens. And it’s 
Cameron coming up fast on the left 
wing, cutting in on goal-he shoots! HE 
SCORES! The Maple Leafs win the 
Stanley Cup in the second period of 
overtime and the crowd goes wild! Sure. 
On roller skates 1 ? 

A rare visit to the Forum. We hang 
on the boards, sucking in the smell of 
sweat and liniment, recoiling as huge 
padded men hurtle into the corners past 
our noses. Snick snick snick , the sound 
of sharp blades on perfect ice. Bap- 
bap, as the puck passes from stick to 
stick. Grace and speed, like falcons or 
ballerinas. 

Then a cold snap, ice on Lost 
Lagoon, and crushing truth. Pavement is 
not ice. You 11 never learn to skate in 
Vancouver. Forget the NHL. 

Roll 30 years past quickly. Exami¬ 
nations and degrees, mortgages and 
playpens, pay cheques and Flight 608. 
Hockey? It’s a joke. The NHL has 400 
teams, in places like Birmingham, Atlan¬ 
ta and maybe Cheyenne and Pensacola. 
Who knows? Who cares? 

My wrists care. They remember 
hockey. In 1971, at 34, I find a spare 
evening in Montreal. I go to the Forum 
and watch my first and only NHL game. 
The Canadiens whip the Black Hawks. 
The blood rises. I am on my feet, roar¬ 
ing. Only hockey makes me do that. All 


other sports are dull and foreign. 

I live now in the ice-shrouded east, 
and I scarcely use my skates. But come 
up now on a winter afternoon in Syd¬ 
ney. I am 41. I confront large bills with 
a small income. Tax time approaches. 
The car needs tires. The accounting is a 
shambles. I’m writing badly. I bark at 
people who love me, kick the dog and 
feel inept, ugly and imprisoned, like a 
man struggling in heavy clay mud. 

Then I look out the window at a 
gleaming afternoon. For the first and 
perhaps last time this year, Sydney 
harbor is a solid, hard, clear sheet of ice. 
School’s out. Behind city hall a mob of 
moppets with pucks and sticks scramble 
out from shore onto the most enormous 
rink you can imagine. Yeah! 



My ankles are weak, I’m clumsy 
and awkward. Hunched over, taking 
long, cautious strides, I skate past the 
dairy, skirt a tiny freighter, observe a 
flock of ducks like black bubbles on the 
ice. The dog pads warily behind me. 

Behind Atlantic Spring and 
Machine, I spot a bladeless, broken 
hockey stick. With the stick in my hand, 
my muscles remember. Freedom bursts 
over me. I sweep out into the middle of 
the harbor, slapping imaginary pucks, 
the dog loping happily beside me. 

Half a dozen hockey games, all over 
the harbor. Skaters like water beetles in 
the silver distance. I shoot across to 
Westmount. Waterside houses. Yacht 
club. Zip in between wharfs to admire 
a huge ferro-cement ketch. Linger over 
the flowing lines of beached boats. 

Distant Sydney offers a new per¬ 
spective. Wharfs, marine railways, the 
black slag heap of the steel plant. Its 
grim enormous cranes, like angular 
storks, hang motionless over the water. 
Against the metallic sky its plume of 
orange smoke streams downwind, eerie 
and almost pleasing. Ships lie frozen to 
their piers. Shabby warehouses, glim¬ 
mering steel and glass, spacious wooden 
houses, traceries of wire and towers. A 
crackling and savory city. 

Three motorcyclists roar by, tossing 
up rooster tails of ice chips. Snowmo¬ 
biles faintly whine at Sydney River. 
Hockey games flower everywhere. 
Whole families flow onto the ice, flying 
celebrants of an undeclared festival. 

My shins hurt. At the base of my 
spine a knot of muscle complains. Yet I 
could skate forever. On the vast plain of 
ice, no corridors or roads direct me. The 
tactile moment freezes: Cold, speed, 
silence. Momentarily, freedom seems 
complete. 

A long, fast arc, lapping one leg 
over the other, and a flight towards 
shore, chased by a happy dog. The sun 
kisses the hills, gilds the silver after¬ 
noon. Ahead of me on the ice stretches 
a tall shadow man, his arms and legs 
swaying rhythmically, each leg swinging 
out in a flickering line as casually lovely 
as the flaring lip of a bell. Voices, faint 
in the distance, and the snick snick 
snick of sharp blades on perfect ice, and 
a hockey stick with no blade. 

A moment of grace and venture. 
Forty-one years old, making like Max 
Bentley. The surly billpayer is vanquish¬ 
ed. And the shadow man is actually 
beautiful. [g§ 
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People C ome 
First at 

You’re number one...at over 40 stores across the Maritimes 







Essay 

W\ a ■ W% ■ ■ /fow a major Atlantic Canadian poet and 

|H |#|(]f < C ^kl|H novelist remembered Christmas on the farm-in 

I III I I^^O Cl IIU ImClIOIIIw the shimmering Pool of Then - By Charles Bruce 



The late Charles Bruce wrote 
these memories of his boy¬ 
hood Christmas a quarter- 
century’ ago. When they 
turned up in his papers Harry> 
Bruce , editor of Atlantic 
Insight, decided they were 
still a prose celebration of the 
season that the magazine’s 
readers would like. Charles 
was Harry> 's father. 
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T o a kid of four or five or six, time 
is the Pool of Now. The pool is 
quiet, but never still. All kinds of 
things are going on there, together. 

You walk bare-footed in the dust 
on your first day of school. School- 
house, teacher and the yellow ragwort 
by the road are ripples on the surface of 
the pool; but all today and all the past 
are part of it. Your father’s laughing 
talk of days when he too went to 
school, and scribbled in a birchbark 
copybook, is grass along the shores of it. 
The things you know that happened 
here, and things that happened far away 
(the time the army-worms ate up the 
hay, and galloping hoofs at a place 
called Balaclava) and the things still hap¬ 
pening (daffodil helmets pushing up 
through melted ice each spring, and the 
Titanic sliding down the ways at Bel¬ 
fast) are sun and shadow on its water, 
or shining pebbles in its depths. 

School, and home, and people and 
events; and the feel of knitted yarn, 
stretched tight around the lump of an 
orange in a stocking-toe, on Christmas 
morning on a Nova Scotia farm when 
you were four or five or six. 

Past...present...and the dream of 
tomorrow. They gleam and shift and 
eddy in the pool. A little later, the 
things you know and feel, the things 
you love and hate and fear and hope 
for, become pulsing currents in that 
moving stream. But for a little while, 
just after the dawn of joy in the sensu¬ 
ous look and feel of things, and just 
before the long concern with life in the 
knowledge of good and evil, there is 
that shining pool... 

Oddly, when you look back, the 
pool (or its shimmering mirage) is still 
there. People and events and places, 
laughter and tears and the words of 
songs-they drift and swirl and circle, 
far off and yet immeasurably close. (Ex¬ 
cept that now it is the Pool of Then.) 

And so perhaps it’s understandable 
that I cannot, now, separate the Year of 
the Flashlight from the Year of the Air 
Rifle, or the Year of the Layer Raisins 
from the Year of the Roast Goose. It 
may be, even, that 1 got both rifle and 
flashlight for Christmas the same year. 
It may be that the same black frosty 
night my father brought home the 
wooden box of layer raisins he brought 
as well the big fat goose. 

I don’t know and it doesn’t matter. 
They are all there, clear and shining in 
themselves, in that shimmering pool of 
Then. Along with red and green tissue- 
paper bells, and a ceiling-high fir fes¬ 
tooned with tinsel in a corner of The 
Room, firelight flickering in the Frank¬ 
lin stove (and a chicken-wing to brush 
the damper) and sleighbells at the gate 
and the girls coming home for Christmas. 
The girls?...My sisters, all four of 


them older than I, and all at some time 
or other schoolteachers. A list of the 
places they taught before they moved 
west reads like a section from the post 
office directory of Nova Scotia. 

I knew about a gentleman named 
Santa Claus. I may have sent him an 
occasional postcard. But I feel sure that 
if I did it was only to be polite, a kind 
of insurance just in case. He never took 
rank in importance with Bess and Anna 
and Carrie and Zoe. 

They keep the roads open for cars 
through the winter now, right down to 
the gravel, with a government plow. 
Forty years ago the term Welfare State 
had not come into the language, and the 
snow came deep and early. Our fathers 
would get out with shovels and “break” 
them so the mail could get through and 
the pungs and sleighs and sleds could get 
to town. One or two of the girls — de¬ 
pending on where they happened to be 
teaching that winter-might show up 
with the mail-driver the weekend before 
Christmas; but father always made at 
least one five-mile trip to Boylston, in 
the sleigh with the skittish mare Doll 
hauling it, to meet the boat from Mul- 
grave. Mother and I would watch the 
steamer coming up the bay, and at least 
once we stood out in the snow waving a 
red tablecloth at it, just in case Bess 
could see it from a pitching deck four or 
five miles away. 

Anyhow, whether the final convey¬ 
ance was the mail team or our own old 
sleigh with the buffalo-robe, they would 
come home with a suitcase full of par¬ 
cels which must be locked away, until 
Christmas Eve, from the prying hands of 
a small persistent brother. 

By that time, of course, our own 
shopping-father’s and mother’s and 
mine-had been done. It posed some 
curious problems. There’d be at least 
one evening trip to Boylston a week or 
so before Christmas and it was necessary 
for each of us to do some buying that 
must be secret from the others. For¬ 
tunately there were three general stores 
in Boylston, Atwater’s, Anderson’s and 
Pyle’s. But even so, it was wise to do 
your buying with one eye on the mer¬ 
chandise and the other on the door. 

Legal tender might be money or it 
might be butter and eggs. In my own 
case, on one or two occasions, it was 
snared rabbits, worth a quarter a pair. 
My judgment wasn’t always perfect. I 
once blew the entire proceeds of a brace 
of frozen rabbits on one enlarged pic¬ 
ture of Atwater’s store. I don’t know 
which sister I gave it to. 1 must have put 
some strain on the adage that the spirit 
means more than the gift. 

I find now that Christmas, in the 
pool of Then, can hardly be pinpointed 
as a single day. Planning and shopping, 
and the fact that the girls were home 


for a fortnight, and the entertainments 
that went on, stretched it out across the 
drifting seasons. 

Entertainments. No schoolteacher 
worth her salt would let the holidays go 
without staging a “dialogue” in which 
her brighter pupils could star before 
the eyes of parents, with a hardwood 
fire going in the school stove—and a big 
tree in the corner, from under which 
Santa Claus (costumed in red cloth and 
rabbit fur) distributed net bags of color¬ 
ed candy. 

But there are, of course, those 
memories swirling in the pool that have 
to do with The Day and nothing else. 
The big warm kitchen with the 100- 
year-old open stone fireplace (used as 
woodbox in my time) and the stove in 
front of it. And through a door The 
Room with its open Franklin and shin¬ 
ing tree. A stocking (we wore long ones 
then, gartered above the knee) that 
might be hung in either kitchen or 
Room, but was sure to bulge on Christ¬ 
mas morning like something with 
mumps. The red tin pig that ran when 
you wound it up (very deep in the pool, 
that, on the far fringe of memory), the 
Daisy air rifle that was a dream come 
true (I’d gazed at it in the catalogue for 
months, and some kids said I’d never get 
it, but I did), the box of paints, the 
Chatterbox, the books... 

A little later, mostly, the books. 
But not much. It was to mother, I 
think, that someone in the States sent 
one of A.E. Housman’s volumes of 
poetry. I must have been 10 or 11 by 
that time. Maybe 12. I can still recall 
that tingling of the spine, discovering 
from the printed voice of that wonder¬ 
ful Irishman what men could do with 
words. 

The peacock twilight rays aloft 
Its plumes and blooms of shadowy 
fire... 

Shadowy fire...the pool of shadowy 
fire...All one, really: The girls and the 
red tin pig and the rifle and A.E. Frost 
on glass, and birch and maple burning in 
the Franklin, and beyond the windows 
the dark and the sweep of snow-covered 
country, and if you went to look, the 
faint recurring spark of a lighthouse, far 
across the bay. 

Years later it would sometimes 
come to me: 

Stars in the dusk, and bells across 
the night, 

Dim hills against the sky, the fairy 
foam 

Of frost on glimmering windows, in 
the light 

Of hearthfires flickering on the 
walls of home... 

By then, of course, the pool lay far 
among the private hills of childhood, 
half-remembered and half-guessed-at. 
The stream was flowing fast. IS 
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Food 


Christmas goose 

Chef Don Campbell brings new style to some old favorites 


D on Campbell is usually in the kit¬ 
chen cooking, but tonight he’s 
playing host and waiter too. His 
guests are mostly staff at The Captain’s 
House in Chester, N.S. Campbell’s the 
chef and he’s laid out a Christmas feast 
that looks too good to eat. Not that it 
stops anyone: At the head of the 
table in the elegant but cozy dining 
room he carves the goose and everyone 
digs in. Compliments fly and Campbell 
says thank you. He seldom hears first¬ 
hand reaction from diners but that 
doesn’t bother him: “I already know it’s 
good. I don’t send out anything that 
isn’t my best.” 



Campbell: No gadgets or "brown carrots" 


At 17, Campbell took a part-time 
job as a short-order cook in Graven- 
hurst, Ont., and decided to become a 
chef. He went to cooking school and 
worked in some big hotel restaurants. 
Now he’s chef at “the kind of place I 
wanted to work at.” The pace is hectic, 
the hours long, but he’s crazy about it. 
He couldn’t do it if he wasn’t. 

Resisting the temptations of gad¬ 
gets and prepackaged food is a prob¬ 
lem for any restaurant chef today. In¬ 
stead of using canned apples, bakers at 
The Captain’s House peel their own. 
And they make a lot of apple pies. “It’s 


a challenge to hold on to those kinds of 
things,” Campbell says. He insists on 
fresh produce when easy-to-get canned 
or frozen vegetables would be easier. 
But for him super meals include super 
vegetables and he thinks it’s sad that 
some cooks serve “grey beans” or 
“brown carrots” with delectable entrees. 

Campbell believes in tough training 
for chefs. Cooking schools are fine but 
the real test comes on the job. Since the 
Canadian cooking scene is still dominat¬ 
ed by Europeans, students need not go 
to Europe to apprentice. Campbell 
trained in the Toronto area under Euro¬ 
pean chefs and moved around regularly 
because “I wanted to learn as much as I 
could.” In ’75 he became chef at The 
Doctor’s House and Livery, Kleinburg, 
Ont.—its owner, John MacEachern, 
bought The Captain’s House last year— 
and loved the new experience: “In a 
small place you have more control.” 

Coming to Chester wasn’t a big ad¬ 
justment. Campbell looks out at the 
water and says that it’s “the only dif¬ 
ferent thing.” For him, it means fish 
caught in the morning and served that 
night, a feat he couldn’t hope to accom¬ 
plish in Ontario. Emphasis on Canadian 
dishes suits his style. “We’ve picked up 
on traditional Canadian dishes and made 
them better.” He’d already begun easing 
away from the heavy sauces of most 
continental fare. 

Campbell seems content, though he 
thinks living next door to the restaurant 
is a bit close for comfort. But it means 
he can sometimes catch a few minutes 
with his two young daughters. His wife, 
Judy, accepts his working long days, 
weekends and holidays but “sometimes 
I wonder why I do what I do,” he says. 
“I guess it’s just in my blood.” 

Christmas Goose with Raisin Herb 
Stuffing and Spiced Apples 

Clean the cavity of an 8-10 lb. 
goose. Fill the body and neck cavity 
loosely, with stuffing (see below), 
using metal skewers to secure the edges. 
Tie the legs together with string and 
prick the goose all over with a fork. 
Place goose in shallow roasting pan and 
roast (uncovered) at 325°F. for 30 
minutes per pound. During the cooking 
period, drain off fat as it accumulates 
in the pan. When goose is done, remove 
from pan and let it rest for 15 minutes 


in a warm place. This will make it 
easier to carve when it reaches the 
table. 

Stuffing 

1/3 cup butter 

3 A cup finely chopped onions 
3 cups chopped apples 
l A cup seedless raisins 

2 tbsp. chopped parsley 
1 tsp. salt 

Va tsp. black pepper 
pinch of cinnamon 
A tsp. sage 
Va tsp. thyme 
Va tsp. basil 

5 cups stale breadcrumbs 

3 tbsp. brown sugar 

Melt butter in large saute pan. Add 
onions, apples, raisins and cook for 5 
minutes over moderate heat. Pour this 
mixture over breadcrumbs and brown 
sugar. Mix well. 



Spiced Apples 

2 cups white sugar 
VA cups cider vinegar 
l A cup water 
1 stick cinnamon 
1 tsp. whole cloves 
1 tsp. ground allspice 
1 tsp. ground ginger 
12 drops red food color 
8 Gravenstein or McIntosh apples 

Combine sugar, vinegar, water, 
spices and food color in a heavy-bot¬ 
tomed pot. Bring to boil over high heat. 
Boil for 5 minutes. Reduce heat to 
medium. Peel and core apples, divide 
each apple into 8 pieces. Poach pieces in 
syrup until they are transparent but still 
hold their shape. Arrange around goose 
platter. 

Sauce for the Goose 

Remove all but Va cup of drip¬ 
pings. Blend in Va cup of flour, stirring 
well with a wire whisk. To this mixture, 
add VA cups of apple juice and 3 tbsp. 
of port. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Strain into a gravy boat. 
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Perfect Plum Pudding 

Vl cup grated, unpeeled apples 
Va lb. chopped beef suet 
Va cup chopped walnuts 
2 tbsp. diced candied orange peel 
2 tbsp. diced candied lemon peel 
2/3 cup diced candied citron peel 
IVi cups seedless raisins 
1 cup currants 
1 tbsp. cinnamon 
V/i tsp. ginger 
Va tsp. nutmeg 
Vl tsp. allspice 
Va tsp. salt 

1 cup sugar 

1/3 cup apricot jam 

2 cups fine dry breadcrumbs 
4 eggs 

2 tbsp. milk 
1/3 cup brandy 
1/3 cup white wine 

In a large bowl, combine all but the 
last 4 ingredients, and mix thoroughly. 
Beat the eggs, then add them to the 
remaining ingredients. Add to the fruit 
mixture and mix thoroughly with your 
hands. 

Oil and sugar a 1-quart mould. Fill 
2/3 full, cover tightly and steam for 5 l A 
hours. Serve with Dark Rum Sauce. 

Dark Rum Sauce 

Vl cup sugar 2 tbsp. butter 

pinch of salt 1 tbsp. dark rum 

1 tbsp. cornstarch 
1 cup apple juice 
pinch of nutmeg 

Mix the sugar, salt and cornstarch. 
Add apple juice. Stirring constantly, 
cook over medium heat until thick and 
clear. Add butter, rum and nutmeg. 
Serve warm. 


Fresh Baked Oysters on the Half Shell 

16 fresh oysters 
1 medium onion, 

Finely chopped 
1 cup dry white wine 
Va cup butter 

1 cup flour 

2 cups cooked spinach 

Vi cup grated Parmesan cheese 
1 tbsp. butter 
Vl tsp. nutmeg 
pinch of salt, pepper 
paprika 

Wash oysters well and shuck them. 
Place oysters and their juice in a small 
saucepan and poach in their own liquid. 
Saute diced onion and 1 tbsp. butter. 


Chop spinach and add to onions. Add 
salt, nutmeg and pepper. Remove from 
stove and fill oyster shell to half with 
spinach. Place an oyster on each half 
shell and cover with sauce (see below). 
Sprinkle with paprika, Parmesan cheese 
and place under broiler for a minute 
or two. 

Sauce 

Place remaining oyster juice md 
wine in saucepan and heat until liquid 
is reduced by half. Combine Va cup 
butter with flour and mix well. When 
the liquid is reduced add flour and but¬ 
ter mixture a little at a time, whisking 
in briskly. Let simmer for 10 minutes 
until sauce consistency is reached. 
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Crafts 


Bessie Murray: An old 
dream becomes a new career 

Her church vestments and hangings made her famous—again 


S tretched on an embroidery frame, 
jammed unceremoniously between 
the foot of the bed and the wall, is 
the high-altar frontal for Christ Church 
Cathedral in Victoria, B.C. Seated 
before the frame in her Dartmouth, 
N.S., high-rise apartment, Bessie Murray 
embroiders gold star flowers on a green 
cloth. Twenty-five years ago she became 


well known as designer of the Nova 
Scotia tartan, the first regional tartan 
outside of Scotland to be accepted and 
registered in Edinburgh. Now she’s en¬ 
joying a second wave of recognition as 
one of Canada’s foremost designers of 
ecclesiastical vestments and hangings. 

Mrs. Hastings Wainwright, wife of 
the then pastor of St. James Church in 


Herring Cove, N.S., remembers the day 
Murray’s red altar frontal was first used: 
“There was a gasp throughout the con¬ 
gregation as they came in. Even the 
children loved it.” It’s a typical reaction 
to the work of this artist and designer 
who is also an author and poet. 

Murray became fascinated by eccle¬ 
siastical design and embroidery as a 
student at the Lancaster College of Art 
in her native England. (She holds a cer¬ 
tificate in embroidery from the London 
City and Guild, and an arts master’s 
from the National Society of Arts of 
England.) At the college, students 
studied embroidery, leatherwork, 
ceramics and weaving as well as auditing 
classes on wood and alabaster carving 
and stained glass at the local trade 
school. The presence of a castle and 
5 cathedral in Lancaster spurred Murray’s 
interest in religious crafts and gave her 
the opportunity to study craft develop¬ 
ment at first hand. 

Then she married, immigrated to 
Canada and began raising a family of 
five. By the mid-Fifties, she’d designed 
the famous blue and gold provincial tar¬ 
tan and become president of Nova 
Scotia Tartan Ltd., a firm with 50 em¬ 
ployees. The company closed in 1965, a 
time in Murray’s life when most people 
at least consider slowing down. Instead 
she accepted a commission to design 
four sets of altar frontals, burses, veils, 
chasubles and stoles for the newly con¬ 
structed Church of the Holy Spirit in 
Dartmouth. 

It was an old dream and a new 
career. One of the weavers hired to turn 
her designs into yards of handwoven 
cloth was Evelyn Longard, a member of 
several international crafts associations, 



...with a vibrant 3-D effect 
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TheLongard-Murray team 


They make glowing altar hangings and, above, richly colored Anglican vestments 


including the exclusive Washington- 
based Twenty Weavers. The two women 
had known each other for years but 
never worked together. It was the start 
of a casual business venture that’s been 
going on ever since. 

Murray and Longard credit their 
success to the individuality of each 
design and its rightness for the setting. 
They plan carefully, whether the order 
is for a single altar frontal or a massive 
wall covering featuring 50 yards of 
woven cloth and 45 square feet of solid 
embroidery. They interview clergy 
about their preferences and visit the 
church to take measurements and 
decide on the design style that will be 
most appropriate. 

M urray decides on the blend, vari¬ 
ety and color of fabrics. Longard 
translates her choices into a weaving 
pattern for her 12-harness loom. After 
she makes several samples, both women 
work the first yard of fabric together 
until they’re satisfied with the effect. 
Now Longard is on her own, producing 
yard after yard of fabric at a top speed 
of 10 inches an hour. The pattern 
and texture are amazingly consistent 
throughout. Meanwhile, Murray re¬ 
searches her design. When the cloth is 
finished, she is ready to begin the 
embroidery. 

Although many of her designs are 
simple, hangings for the altar of a cathe¬ 
dral must be bold and dramatic to be 
seen. It means dipping generously into 
her magpie hoard of buttons, beads, 
baubles, Indian mirrors, sequins and 
scraps of suede, satin, gilded kid and 
woven cloth. 

Like all Murray-Longard creations, 
the frontal they’re preparing for the 
B.C. cathedral has a vibrant, three- 
dimensional quality. The large central 
star cross is in three shades of gilded 


kid, padded to make it stand out. A 
blue-green glass bauble glistens at its 
centre. Around the star cross the con¬ 
stellation of the Virgin flows in hun¬ 
dreds of tiny star flowers against a green 
background. 

Murray won’t say which creation is 
her favorite. Once finished, they are 
gone and her thoughts are on the next 
project. Her work is part of churches, 
small and large, all over Nova Scotia. 
Roman Catholic Archbishop James M. 
Hayes owns a red chasuble. Halifax’s All 
Saints Cathedral has two complete sets 
of vestments including a purple one 
which has been shown in several nation¬ 
al and international exhibits of religious 


crafts. St. Andrew’s United Church of 
Halifax has several pieces, including a 
scarlet and gold altar hanging, highlight¬ 
ing a fixed gold cross. 

Now in her mid-60s, Murray 
doesn’t think much about age. There 
aren’t enough hours in the day for all 
she wants to do. She’s co-author, with 
Mary Black, of a children’s book, You 
Can Weave, and she’s writing an illus¬ 
trated book of poems based on excerpts 
from a 19th-century diary. At the wheel 
of her car, easing through traffic, she is 
still one with her creative flow. And as 
the traffic lights turn red, she reaches 
for the pencil and sketch pad in her 
glove compartment. — Veronica Leonard 
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Heritage 


How to tap your own roots 


More and more Atlantic Canadians are rattling 
family skeletons. They love it 



Historic Properties 
1869 Upper l/l/fciter str 
Hal ifax Noi/d Scotia 
B3J IS 9 
(902)423-8824 


Deborah /Morrisey 
presents 

/In exhibition and sale of 


GREAT LITTLE 
PAINTINGS 

Icy 

Kadlec, Id/ylie, Hayes, Law, 
Cook, Dewar, Clarke, 
Gabriel, Steven, Armstrong, 
Chrysler MacDonald," 
Chaddock, Elliott, PouHon 
Laxer, MacCulloch, Merkur, 
McCall, Callaway, 
Zuderberg ( and Sterns 

Saturday, 

December 8th 1979 
at 200 P.M. 

Exhibition will continue 
to Dec 24 


H is mother died convinced she was 
pure Irish Catholic. Her son dis¬ 
covered the truth: Rev. Lloyd 
Robertson, principal of the Atlantic 
School of Theology, Halifax, says, “I’m 
about the only priest in the diocese who 
can prove he’s a mongrel.” And proof 
he has-seven manila envelopes and a 
thick binder filled with details of a hid¬ 
den dissenter past and a forgotten 
stream of German, English and French 
relatives. His mother might have been 
shocked. Even Robertson who enjoyed 
the research says, “It’s a humbling ex¬ 
perience in many ways.” 

In Atlantic Canada, more people 
than ever are discovering the joy of 
skeleton rattling, or genealogy. Those 
who have say it’s as mentally stimulat¬ 
ing as detective work, as educational as 
any course in social history and, perhaps 
best of all, cheap fun. 

The best sign of genealogy’s surging 
popularity here is publication of the 
only two provincial guides on the sub¬ 
ject: Researching Your Ancestors in 
New Brunswick , Canada , by Frederic¬ 


ton’s Robert Fellows, and Genealog¬ 
ical Research in Nova Scotia by Halifax’s 
Terrence Punch. At provincial archives 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland, demand by amateur 
genealogists for assistance hits 80% of 
the total demand at the peak of the 
tourist season, sinking to 40% in mid¬ 
winter. And the numbers are rising 
steadily. The same is true for Prince 
Edward Island, where genealogical re¬ 
search centres in the Prince Edward 
Island Heritage Foundation in Char¬ 
lottetown. 

Fellows, the guide author and New 
Brunswick archivist, says he is so busy 
helping others trace their ancestries he 
hasn’t had time to check on his own. If 
he isn’t giving night courses on how to 
get started or helping family researchers 
who come to the archives, he’s answer¬ 
ing out-of-town mail. He says that in 
1967, a dozen letters making genealog¬ 
ical inquiries would cross his desk in a 
month; now the figure is more like two 
dozen a day. 

David Davis, archivist in St. John’s, 
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says genealogical interest is “growing 
enormously.” He hopes to see a geneal¬ 
ogical society established soon in New¬ 
foundland and Labrador. Societies exist- 
in Prince Edward Island and New Bruns¬ 
wick, while Nova Scotia’s root trackers 
rally under a committee of the Nova 
Scotia Historical Society. The New 
Brunswick society is less than a year old 
and its vice-president, Jerry O’Brien of 
Fredericton, says, “With most new 
organizations you have to beg for 
membership, scratch for money...but 
that’s not the case with us. We’ve had a 
hard time keeping up with it.” 

For the novice, it pays to know 
the membership. One Charlottetown 
woman who’s been tracking down her 
relatives for 30 years says, “Genealo¬ 
gists are strange people. They do all 
sorts of strange things to help one 
another.” Most society members and 
archivists are glad to pass on the tidbits 
of research they stumble upon to any¬ 
one who’s interested. It’s a smart move 
to let genealogical organizations or their 
members know of private research. 

For those with a compelling urge to 
find out who their forbears were, the 
advice from genealogists is to get hold 
of a how-to-do-it book, start inter¬ 
viewing relatives on family history and 
then head for the archives—or, in Prince 
Edward Island, the Heritage Founda¬ 
tion. Fellows says the costs are mini¬ 
mal. “It’s only your personal expenses.” 
Public records are usually available at 
no charge unless you need photocopies, 
and you can often get out-of-province 
information for the price of postage. 

Those who prefer not to do their 
own research should expect to pay 
more. Archives or genealogical societies 
can usually come up with names of 
people who’ll track down ancestries for 
a fee. But most of the current geneal¬ 
ogical buffs are do-it-yourselfers who 
find that when the bug bites it really 
hangs on. 

Whatever the reasons for the in¬ 
crease in genealogical research-more 
spare time, fascination with the past, an 
identity search, a need to make connec¬ 
tions in a world of alienation or a fad 
spurred on by Alex Haley’s Roots— 
Robertson sees a moral in the quest. He 
says if genealogy does anything for the 
researcher at all, it breaks down his 
often “narrow and false” self image: 
“We think we’re something we’re not.” 
His own surname would have remained 
Sands if his great-great-grandfather 
hadn’t thought it prudent to become a 
Robertson after jumping a British Navy 
ship off Cape Breton. When he began his 
research, he says, “My mother was 
deathly scared I’d find family skeletons. 
My answer to that is, everybody has to 
be bigger than their skeletons.” 

—Betsy Chambers 
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per room/couple 
for 3 days & 2 nights 
(tax extra) 

The Kingsway Inn welcomes skiers during the 
winter season with a drink on the house. 
Price includes complimentary admission to 
the disco lounge and access to the indoor 
heated swimming pool. And don't forget our 
licensed dining-room. 

Children stay for free if they're in the same 
room and there's a major shopping 
centre near by. 

Best of all, the Kingsway Inn is just 5 miles 
from the slopes of Mount Martok! 
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Exit 5A, Wentworth Road 
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HAIRPIECES FOR MEN 

It isn’t fair that hair can 
make this much difference, 
but it does. 

With a Seward's R&M Toupee, you not 
only look your best, you look years younger. 
Here's a totally new concept, a truly miracle 
fibre tied into a base of airy-light, durable 
stretch-nylon knit. Well ventilated, the 
toupee weighs only one ounce. Seward's 
R&M Toupees are at a price anyone can 
afford, even paying several hundred dollars 
more wouldn't get you a better product. 
Please write or call for more information. 



"Servicing the Maritimes" 
SEWARD’S R&M TOUPEES 
MEN’S HAIRPIECES 
AND ACCESSORIES 
441 George Street, Sydney, N.S. 
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Literature 



For over sixty 
years, Chernin 
Brothers have 
catered to men, 
who have not only 
demanded quality, 
but seek that in¬ 
imitable elegance, 
that understated, 
flair, for which 
Cherin Brothers are 
justly known. 


303 Charlotte Street 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
B1P 1C6 
(902) 539-1647 



GIFTS 
of BOOKS 


Like A Weavers Shuttle 
by L. ]. and Joan Payzant. 

The illustrated history of the I 
Halifax-Dartmouth ferries 
$19.95 


Sherman Hines' 
Photographic Books 

Nova Scotia 
$24.95 

Atlantic Canada 
$24.95 

Outhouses Of The East 
$9.95 



Nimbus 

Publishing 

Limited 



P.O. Box 9301 
Station A 
Halifax, N.S. 


B3K 5M5 


Margaret Atwood: 

The eastern connection 


N.S. helped shape her writing style. Some day she may come back for good 



M argaret Atwood is supposed to be 
as prickly an interviewee as mod¬ 
ern Canadian literature has pro¬ 
duced, a dragon lady of an author who 
suffers fools badly when she tolerates 
them at all. She has a special reputation 
for unfeelingly chopping off the writing 
fingers of journalists whose questions 
stray too far from her work and into the 
byways of her private life. 

I wanted to ask about her Nova 
Scotia relatives. As if that wasn’t bad 
enough, our interview was scheduled for 
late in the afternoon of a day that had 
already been filled to overflowing with 
radio, television and newspaper inter¬ 
views. Even worse, her Halifax stopover 
came at the end of two tedious, ex¬ 
hausting, boring months on the road, 
criss-crossing the country so that she 
could promote sales of her latest book, 
Life Before Man (McClelland & Stew¬ 
art). By the time I learned that our in¬ 
terview was to take place while she 
autographed copies of her books so that 
a bookseller could peddle them after her 
public reading that night at 
Dalhousie University, 1 had 
given up all hope. 

But the Margaret At¬ 
wood who greeted me wasn’t 
the woman I’d been expect¬ 
ing. “I suppose you want to 
talk about genealogy,” she 
suggested cheerily as she 
gestured for me to sit down 
and began autographing 
books all in one economical 
motion. She laughed. 

“Everyone in Nova Scotia 
wants to talk about genealo¬ 
gy.” And then she was off 
and rambling through tales of 
the Bennets and the Bark- 
houses, the McGowans and 
the Moreaus; trotting out a 
grandmother’s trunk full of 
Nova Scotia family history 
that goes back even beyond 
the birth of Halifax’s first 
white child, Cornwallis Mor¬ 
eau, the son of a defrocked 
French monk, who happens 
to be one of Atwood’s more 
eccentric forbears. Atwood 
herself might have been born Atwood: 


a Nova Scotian, she says, if a family 
vacation in the province 40 years 
ago hadn’t ended a month too early. 

Her father, Carl, was an Atwood 
from Clyde River on Nova Scotia’s 
south shore and her mother, Margaret, a 
Webster from Harbourville near Berwick. 
They met at the old Normal College in 
Truro. “The first time my father saw 
my mother, she was sliding down the 
bannister there,” Atwood explained. 
“As soon as he saw her, he thought, 
‘Now this is the woman for me.’ ” But 
Nova Scotia in the Depression was not 
the place for an entomologist and the 
Atwoods headed west in search of work. 

Atwood, the second of their three 
children, was born in Ottawa in 1939. 
She spent her early childhood between 
winter apartments in Ottawa and 
Sault Ste. Marie (they finally settled on 
Toronto when she was six) and summer 
cabins in Quebec’s northern bush where 
her father conducted insect experi¬ 
ments. The only constant of those years 
was the family’s annual trek to Nova 


...irony and understatement are Nova Scotian" 
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Scotia to visit grandparents, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins; and she still carries 
vivid memories of family lobster boils 
at Harbourville and south shore nights 
that slipped away while Uncle Elmer 
plucked the banjo and father Carl 
played the fiddle. 

Peggy, as she was known in the 
family, was a precocious kid who enter¬ 
ed high school at 12, university at 17, 
and, somewhere in between, decided 
that she was going to be a writer. She 
sent some of her first poems to her 
aunt, Halifax writer Joyce Barkhouse 
(George Dawson: The Little Giant), and 
to her uncle, C.L. Bennet, then head of 
Dalhousie University’s English depart¬ 
ment. “The poems were just awful, of 
course,” Atwood remembered later, 
“but they told me they thought the 
poems were very promising. At the 
time, I needed that kind of support. My 
parents were scientists and they thought 
of writing as a financially unsafe way to 
spend your life.” (Next fall, James 
Lorimer will publish Anna’s Pet, a child¬ 
ren’s book written by Joyce Barkhouse 
and her niece, Margaret Atwood.) 

B ut Atwood’s Nova Scotia connec¬ 
tions go far deeper than family 
encouragement at the right moment. 
Though none of her novels are set in 
Nova Scotia (she lives on an Ontario 
farm) she says her writing style and 
attitudes are. a product of that provin¬ 
cial heritage. “I think some of my 
qualities and personal eccentricities, my 
sense of irony and understatement, are 
Nova Scotian. In the Valley, people will 
tell you jokes with a perfectly straight 
face and, if you don’t get the joke, they 
just keep going.” She laughed. “When I 
was doing a reading tour in 1974,1 was 
at the university in Wolfville and I 
suddenly realized that nobody was 
laughing at my accent. Of course, the 
whole front row was filled with my 
relatives.” On this trip east, Atwood 
brought along her three-year-old daugh¬ 
ter, Jess, and Jess’s father, novelist 
Graeme Gibson. They timed the trip for 
a Friday so that they could spend 
Saturday afternoon with the 34 relatives 
and friends from all over the province 
who dropped in at Joyce Barkhouse’s 
place in Halifax. 

“If Quebec was to separate,” At¬ 
wood suggests, “I think we’d move to 
Nova Scotia. The farther west you go, 
the more you get the feeling that people 
would immediately join the United 
States. People here remember that the 
U.S. was what many of their ancestors 
were leaving in the first place. Besides, 
I really like the sea.” What if Quebec 
didn’t separate? Would she still consider a 
Nova Scotian home? “Oh, if someone 
was to call me and tell me they’d found 
this fabulous place in the country, I think 
we might buy it.” -Stephen Kimber 




We’ve never 
looked back... 

It is going on twenty five years since a one bay tire shop opened for 
business in a corner building on a downtown street in Dartmouth. The 
vision was to provide a complete tire service to motorists; retreading, repair 
and off-the-road service for commercial and highway contractors. Today, 
Town Tire's modern 7 service bay tire operation and giant tire rebuilding 
plant in Burnside is a measure of our success in achieving that goal....And 
we've never looked back. Not expansion for its own sake but a long term 
pursuit to provide the most complete tire service anywhere. 
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693 WINDMILL RD 
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Atlantic Canada's Regional 
Meeting Centre 

3 Minutes from Halifax International Airport 
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Marilyn MacDonald’s column 


Year of the Child fades. 
What did it all prove? 


C hildren of Our Time is a 144-page 
report produced by an agency call¬ 
ed the International Movement 
A.T.D. Fourth World. They’re based in 
Pierrelaye, France, although their book 
lists official addresses in London and 
New York too. I think the book may be 
the last document relating to the Inter¬ 
national Year of the Child to cross my 
desk this year. I hope so. It is a depress¬ 
ing read. 

I’m not sure I know what the 
Fourth World is, having only become 
conscious that a first and second world 
existed when stories about a third start¬ 
ed getting around in the media. Joseph 
Wresinski, secretary general of the 
group, defines it this way in his in¬ 
troduction: 

“Within our industrialized societies, 
these children and their families have 
been compelled to form a world apart, a 


Fourth World whose origins can be 
traced back to the very beginnings of in¬ 
dustrialization during the last century. 
Their ancestors were unable to prepare 
the way to a better future for them, 
deprived as they were of the means to 
participate in the productive process 
and the evolution of the new urban and 
rural working classes....But only the 
most deprived among them join the 
ranks of that North American Fourth 
World of total exclusion some have 
termed the underclass.” 

That’s on page 11. You don’t have 
to get far into the book to appreciate 
the seriousness of its tone and intent. 
Joseph Wresinski, by the way, according 
to International Movement President 
Alwine de Vos van Steenwijk in her 
introduction, is “the man who raised his 
voice in a far-off shanty town” in 1957. 
He was “bom in poverty himself, 



manual worker, priest and founder of 
the first Movement of solidarity 
amongst his own milieu.” She says the 
writing of Children of Our Time , which 
the Movement calls a white paper, began 
in 1957, although I don’t think she 
really means it. 

It’s a horribly written document 
which loses even more in the translation 
into English. It is also desperately sin¬ 
cere. Grouped under a dozen headings 
-each one a principle of the 1959 inter- 
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national Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child—are comments from children 
the members of the Movement appear 
to have interviewed all over the world. 

“At first everybody talked to me in 
school,” says a 12-year-old called Patri¬ 
cia, “but when they found out what it 
was like in our neighborhood, they 
didn’t bother with me any more.” An 
unidentified child reports, “One day a 
friend said to me: ‘I don’t want you to 
sleep at my house because you live in 
that shanty place.’ After that I asked 
her to come over for my birthday. She 
said no ‘because of where you live.’ 
Now that the old shanties have been 
pulled down and there are new houses, 
my friend still doesn’t come, but now 
it’s because they’re houses for problem 
families.” 

It goes on. Gypsy children in Cala¬ 
bria describe their shame at living next 
to a slaughterhouse and garbage dump. 
Youngsters talk of being forced to eat 
apart at a school canteen in Venice. 
Little kids tell what it’s like to be forced 
out of their own homes, into foster care. 

A fter 100-odd pages of this you 
come to some statistical tables. The 
report has already apologized for their 
being inadequate and incomplete. 
They’re almost unreadable, anyway. 
Then, the solution: A 20-year policy for 
children suggesting an ideal world in 
which everything is guaranteed; ade¬ 
quate environment and housing, family 
income, health care. Everything. There 
will also be human rights centres in 
every city and town in the world, 
“meeting places for all citizens, but 
where priority is given to the expression 
of those whose rights have been the 
most and longest ignored.” 

Then, in an epilogue called “A 
future that depends on us all,” Child¬ 
ren of Our Time tells us how it will all 
be brought about, not by governments 
alone, but by us, working collectively to 
be more considerate, more thoughtful 
and respectful of others, bringing about 
what the book calls “our seemingly in¬ 
credible Utopia.” 

I don’t know why this painful, 
dreadfully earnest little volume makes 
me more glad than anything else that 
it’s all over, the International Year of 
the Child, and makes me hope it’ll be a 
while before we have to live through 
another International Year of the Any¬ 
thing. But I think it has something to do 
with my uneasiness about raised expec¬ 
tations. 

People who support things like In¬ 
ternational Years tell you they help 
focus attention on problems and pro¬ 
mote public discussion of issues. The 
media play along-and I write as a par¬ 
ticipating player. This is the third time 
this magazine has used the Year of the 


Child as editorial fodder and we’ve only 
been publishing since April. That 
doesn’t bother me much, even when I 
see the International Year of the Child 
jostle International Salad Month or 
National Frisbee Day for air time or 
column inches. What does bother me is 
Greetje, 7, who, according to Child¬ 
ren of Our Time , lives in a poor area of 
Rotterdam without air or light and asks, 
“Tell me, why isn’t the sun for every¬ 
one?” 

I don’t know what to tell her. I 
don’t really think the International 
Movement A.T.D. Fourth World does 
either. In fact, I don’t believe in incredi¬ 
ble Utopias. g§ 


SAFE-T-FLUE 

MEANS EFFECTIVE 
CHIMNEY FIRE 
PROTECTION 


Safe-T-Flue has been used 
in industrial chimneys for 
25 years to control soot 
and scale. It has proven 
safe and simple to use. 


We stand on -whoops- 
guard for thee 

R esidents of Souris, P.E.I., are flag- 
wavers and proud of it. But their 
banners kept disappearing from the 
town’s flag poles. So Souris mainten¬ 
ance man Edward McGaugh greased the 
flag poles. So far it seems to be work- 
ing-with help from the RCMP who 
kept one pole climber from slipping 
through their fingers. Meanwhile a local 
judge had another idea: $30 in restitu¬ 
tion and a day’s community service for 
one no-longer-slippery customer. 



For Residential 
Wood Burning Stoves 
and Furnaces 

Modern, airtight woodburning 
equipment often burns slow, 
with low flue temperatures. 

This causes a fast build-up of 
creosote which can result in 
chimney fire. Proper stove 
operation and regular treatment 
by sprinkling Safe-T-Flue on low 
fire or coals will eliminate this 
danger. The standard 2 lb. 
package will treat the average 
home installation for one year. 


Creosote can be controlled in 
two ways. By hard, mechanical 
scouring, which can damage 
chimneys; or by simply applying 
Safe-T-Flue to a low fire or 
coals. The Safe-T-Flue forms 
catalytic gases which react with 
the creosote leaving a textured 
deposit. This deposit crumbles 
and is carried away with flue 
gases, or in heavy creosote 
conditions, falls back down the 
chimney under its own weight. 

Protects Heating Equipment 


Creosote — The Cause of 
over 50,000 Chimney Fires 
Last Year 

Creosote is a brown, sticky 
material which condenses on 
the cooler surfaces of a chimney 
flue. Sparks from the heating 
equipment can ignite this 
deposit, causing a roaring 
chimney fire. 


An independent testing 
laboratory has established that 
Safe-T-Flue inhibits the corrosion 
of steel, a vital component of 
almost all heating equipment. 

Safe-T-Flue is certified safe 
to use. It is non-flammable, 
non-toxic and non-polluting. 


Safe-T-Flue is sold with a 
money-back guarantee. 
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Luna fails but fascinates. 
Incest rears its ugly head 


By Martin Knelman 

A re male movie directors more ob¬ 
sessed with Oedipal hangups than 
other men? You could almost pro¬ 
gram a film festival series out of major 
jnovies made in the 1970s on the sub¬ 
ject of mother love. In Louis Malle’s 
boisterous comedy Murmur of the 
Heart , Lea Massari created such a wildly 
attractive, gypsy character that it was 
no wonder her son adored her. Malle’s 
film showed the boy’s progression from 
sickly adolescent to proficient rake, and 
after a little incestuous episode the 
movie ended on a blithe note, with 
everyone in the family laughing hyster¬ 
ically. In Alice Doesn't Live Here Any¬ 
more , Martin Scorsese’s lively comedy 
about an angry woman on the road with 
her 12-year-old son, none of the poten¬ 
tial romantic partners had the chemical 


magic with Ellen Burstyn that she had 
with Alfred Lutter as her mouthy kid. 
He did for her what Cary Grant did for 
Roz Russell in His Girl Friday , what 
Tracy always did for Hepburn; he was 
the ideal sparring partner. And in Paul 
Mazursky’s Next Stop , Greenwich Vill¬ 
age , a Mazursky-like character named 
Larry Lapinsky had to break away from 
his suffocating Jewish mother (Shelley 
Winters) before he could come to terms 
with his ambivalent feelings about her. 
But there was a spirit of forgiveness 
toward this comic monster, most 
memorably expressed in the hero’s line, 
“I’m not angry...I’m crazy, but I’m not 
angry.” 

The mother (Jill Clayburgh) in Ber¬ 
nardo Bertolucci’s Luna and the son 
(Matthew Barry) are both clearly angry, 
and God knows they’re peculiar, but 
they don’t seem crazy—or at least not 


crazy enough. The opening sequence 
gives us a classic Freudian setup. The 
mother is dancing voluptuously in an 
idyllic outdoor scene, watched over by a 
moon while sending out definite sexual 
signals to her adult male partner. The 
bambino with eyes popping observes 
from the shadows, separated from the 
object of his adoration. The next tiling 
we know at least a dozen years have 
flown past and we’re in a claustrophobic 
New York apartment where this woman 
is speaking with a ghostly thin man (her 
husband) and is watched by an up-tight 
teen-age boy (her son, the former bam¬ 
bino). She is an opera singer, about to 
take off for Italy, and she means to 
leave the boy behind. Then the older 
man has a- heart attack while driving his 
car around the block, and his death 
changes everything. Was this mother 
neglecting her son for the sake of a con¬ 
cert career, the way Ingrid Bergman was 
supposed to have neglected Liv Ullman 
in Autumn Sonata ? Now they will be 
thrown together. Gawkers at the funeral 
give them both an urgent wish to flee. 
Together they take off for Rome. So 
far, the storyline shapes up as Alice 
Doesn y t Live Here Anymore with Euro¬ 
pean locations. 



Director Bertolucci (centre) with Matthew Barry, Jill Clayburgh: His failures are more interesting than others' hits 
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it. This is far from a safe role, and Clay- 
burgh doesn’t lack guts. With that 
boney, long-limbed body and a well- 
lined face that seems to light up with a 
mixture of anticipation and anxiety, she 
is almost a cartoon of the modern urban 
heroine-more stylish than she perhaps 
means to be, a little too bright and self- 
aware for her own good, but so absurd¬ 
ly high-strung that she can’t find any 
comfort in her own endowments. 

As shrieking Carole Lombard in 
Gable and Lombard , she gave an engag¬ 
ing performance in an otherwise repul¬ 
sive film, and bouncing back and forth 
between Burt Reynolds and Kris Kris- 
tofferson in the raunchy football 
comedy Semi-Tough , she showed she 
could banter with the boys. In her great 
commercial breakthrough, the title role 
in An Unmarried Woman , she stopped 
short of giving a brilliant star perform¬ 
ance, maybe because the movie treated 
her character too solemnly and deferen¬ 
tially and perhaps inhibited her from 
letting go. In another current movie, the 
entertaining comedy Starting Over , 
Clayburgh gets to use her nervous ten¬ 
sion as comedy, and she’s very funny as 
an aging single, so up-tight that she mis¬ 
takes a fellow guest, on the way to a 
dinner party, for a demented rapist. 

But in Luna there is no comic 
release for Clayburgh’s tension. And we 
can’t believe in her as an opera star. You 
can see her putting eveything she’s got 
into the role of Caterina but physically 
and temperamentally, she is all wrong 
for it-and the big dubbed singing voice 
that is supposed to be coming out of her 
throat is a ridiculous mismatch for the 
squeaky Clayburgh speaking voice we’ve 
grown fond of. 

M atthew Barry as the boy has a 
fresh, blankly anxious quality that 
makes you understand why Bertolucci 
was drawn to him, but he doesn’t match 
up with Clayburgh; you just don’t 
believe in them for a moment as mem¬ 
bers of the same family, let alone an in¬ 
cestuous mother-and-son act. Maybe if 
they were funny together the film could 
take off, as it almost does in their best 
sequence: He zooms away in their car, 
leaving her stranded on a country road 
near the home of Verdi; she takes her 
revenge by taunting him at a roadside 
diner where she turns up in the com¬ 
pany of a man whom she uses to pro¬ 
voke the boy’s jealousy. 

But most of the time their story is 
treated as a heavy social problem-as 
grand opera rather than comic opera. 
The boy gets hooked on heroin because 
as he puts it, “I just don’t give a shit 
about anything.” Caterina, beside her¬ 
self with guilt and worry, works through 
a series of bizarre roles with him. She 
tries to punish him and control him, 
keeping him cooped up in their suf- 


But Bernardo Bertolucci doesn’t re¬ 
make other people’s movies. As soon as 
the characters set foot on Italian ground, 
Luna begins to bubble over with the 
cinematic virtuosity that we have come 
to expect at other Bertolucci films— 
The Conformist , Last Tango in Paris and 
even that grandiose folly, 1900. With 
Bertolucci, even at his worst there is 
always the thrill of flying with an artist 
who seems dangerously talented—a 
prodigy who combines a deep awareness 
of the sensual aspects of life along with 
a gift for expressing that awareness in 
uniquely filmic ways. Luna percolates 
with the stimulus of Rome as a city and 
the emotionalism of the great Italian 
operas we wander in and out of; the sur¬ 
roundings release feelings in the mother 
and son that have previously been kept 
under control. That, at any rate, is 
clearly the intent of Luna . The film goes 
wrong, but it casts a kind of spell. 
Bertolucci does not fail boringly. Luna 
is an atrocious movie, but it takes hold 
of your mind in a way that even many 
good movies would never dare to. 

It goes wrong most spectacularly in 
the casting and the acting. The film was 
conceived for Liv Ullman (who 
wouldn’t necessarily have been right for 
it either) but Ullman backed out, and 
Bertolucci used Clayburgh because he 
needed a bankable international actress, 
and she was willing to take a chance on 


Clayburgh: Bankable, but miscast 
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TO FREDERICTON 


VANIER HIGHWAY 


TO LINCOLN 


CITY OF FREDERICTON 



CITY OF FREDERICTON 
VANIER INDUSTRIAL PARK 
SUBDIVISION PHASE / 


Looking to establish or expand your business? 
Look to Vanier Industrial Park 

Ask about available incentives. 


Contact: R. G. Canned, General Manager, Capital Region 
Development Commission Inc., 358 King Street, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, E3B 1E3. Telephone: (506) 454-3080 


j0tuL\ 


At last your chance to get 
your authentic J0TUL 


Exclusive Importer 
Deluxe Equipment Inc. 
8010 Jarry St. Est. 
Ville D'Anjou 
Montreal, P.Q. 



See your authorized J0TUL 
,AA, dealer today. 

your lifetime investment 
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WHALE* 




a Boston Whaler? 

Sooner or later, anybody who 
goes to sea in an open boat, for 
business or pleasure. The Cana¬ 
dian Coast Guard, Bedford Insti¬ 
tute, Department of Fisheries, 
summer camps for use by novice 
boaters. The United States Coast 
Guard has Boston Whalers at 
virtually every station they man. 

How about you? 

White Knight 
Marine Sales 


PO BOX 1026 ARMDALE NS B3L 4K9 
HALIFAX DISPLAY: 7020 MUMFORD ROAD 
TELEPHONE: (902) 454-5831 

Visit us at the 
Halifax International 
Boat Show 

Metro Centre: Feb. 6-10 



Movies 


focatingly over-decorated Roman villa; 
then she winds up supplying him with 
drugs, and watching him stick needles 
into his flesh. When he disintegrates, she 
comforts him, and mothers him even 
to the point of helping him urinate. 
The famous masturbation scene, which 
held up the Film’s release in Ontario, 
turns out to be peculiarly un-erotic. 
She strokes him to calm him down, the 
way you might pat a disturbed person 
on the head. (Aren’t politicians won¬ 
derful? Frank Drea, the Ontario cabinet 
minister responsible for censorship, 
issued a statement announcing that 
“incest is not acceptable in this prov¬ 
ince,” as if Bertolucci were selling it, 
and as if the release of Luna were likely 
to inspire thousands of good clean 
Ontario boys to start fornicating with 
their mothers.) 

Y ou can see that Bertolucci meant 
Luna to have the melodramatic feel¬ 
ing of grand opera plus the redemptive 
power of a dream-maybe even a wet 
dream. The strains of Freud and Verdi 
come together as the film turns into the 
story of a boy’s search for the secret 
“real” father he has been missing all 
along. Bertolucci loves opera and keeps 
working in tributes to Verdi in his 
movies, and he has the nerve to hang 
Luna on the sort of preposterous emo¬ 
tional peaks which by convention we 
accept, on an opera stage. But movies 
have conditioned us to other conven¬ 
tions, and people baffled by the ludi¬ 
crous elements in Luna may mistake 
Bertolucci for some incompetent fool 
who didn’t know what he was doing. 

In the final scene, the characters 
float into an outdoor opera rehearsal, 
and Bertolucci’s story sweeps to a reso¬ 
lution, blending in to the opera. I think 
Bertolucci hits ludicrous notes inten¬ 
tionally, meaning to show us that pre¬ 
posterous emotions aren’t limited to the 
artificial world of 19th-century stagi¬ 
ness but belong to our own contempo¬ 
rary experience too. Verdi is so alive for 
him that Bertolucci sees the everyday 
life around him as an on-going Masked 
Ball Luna fails to make this idea work, 
so it is easy to make it sound like a fool¬ 
ish misadventure. But what an auda¬ 
cious attempt! Bertolucci’s dazzling film 
sense bursts through in sequence after 
sequence. Is there anyone else alive who 
can orchestrate images and sounds so 
gloriously, and give them emotional 
resonance as well? You get a rush just 
seeing how this man makes a scene flow. 
Luna is a special kind of failure. Berto¬ 
lucci keeps striking thunderingly bad 
wrong notes, yet you come away from 
Luna dizzy with imagining what his 
next success will be like. E§ 
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Art 

Art comes of age on the Island 

Charlottetown’s Great George Street Gallery breaks with tradition, ready or not 


A decade ago, the notion would 
have been unthinkable. An “ar¬ 
tistic community” on Prince 
Edward Island? Yuk, yuk. For genera¬ 
tions, anyone whose talent and aspira¬ 
tions extended beyond derivative poetry 
or postcard copies in watercolors left 
for more cosmopolitan centres. 

But in the late Sixties and early 
Seventies things changed. Confederation 
Centre, with its theatre and art gallery, 
opened in Charlottetown. The Univer¬ 
sity of Prince Edward Island began 
attracting a faculty accustomed to art as 
a part of everyday life. Canada's Centen¬ 
nial in 1967, and P.E.I.’s own 100th an¬ 
niversary in 1973 stimulated new inter¬ 
est and pride in local culture, and the 
back-to-the-land movement brought to 
the Island dozens of weavers, potters, 
wood carvers, writers, photographers 
and painters, a few of them with genu¬ 
ine talent. 

By the mid-Seventies there was lots 


of activity, but little local outlet. Those 
working in the graphic and plastic arts 
were particularly frustrated. The Con¬ 
federation Centre Gallery reserved its 
space for travelling shows organized in 
Ottawa, and a permanent collection of 
artists safely dead or with established 
reputations. For those just beginning 
the struggle, there was nothing. 

The vacuum was abhorrent to 
Reshard Gool, author, publisher, pro¬ 
fessor of political science and, with his 
artist wife Hilda Woolnough, a tireless 
promoter of local cultural endeavors. In 
the basement of their rambling home on 
University Avenue, they established the 
Phoenix Gallery and put it at the 
disposal of Island artists. Two years 
later, the Phoenix became “Gallery On 
Demand” (GOD to its friends and 
supporters) and, after a year of opera¬ 
tion, it was eligible for that coveted 
certificate of cultural legitimacy, a 
Canada Council grant. 


The Council funds came from a 
program for the establishment of “paral¬ 
lel galleries,” intended to fill a gap 
between the institutional galleries like 
Confederation Centre and the commer¬ 
cial galleries. The parallel galleries 
operate on a non-profit basis and 
provide a showcase for young artists ex¬ 
perimenting with new styles and tech¬ 
niques. With its Council money, GOD- 
by now complete with a board of direct¬ 
ors composed of artists and art-lovers- 
changed quarters to a mellow brick 
building in central Charlottetown and 
became the Great George Street Gallery. 

Judged by attendance at its shows, 
the new Gallery was a success, but as its 
existence became less precarious, direct¬ 
ors began to feel it was time to impose 
new standards in selecting works. They 
were spurred on by the Canada Council 
which demanded both higher standards 
and more exchanges with the two other 
parallel galleries in the Atlantic region: 
The Eye-Level Gallery in Halifax, and 
the Galerie SansNom in Moncton. 

This fall, they hired a new co¬ 
ordinator to implement the policy. 
David Craig, a 26-year-old Fredericton 
native who formerly taught photography 
at the Nova Scotia College of Art and 
Design, feels the Great George Street 
Gallery must be a display centre for art, 
but also a “focus of artistic activity” 
and a “forum for ideas.” 

Craig sees the Island’s artistic com¬ 
munity as still fragmented and suffering 
from intellectual isolation. Young ar¬ 
tists, he says, need “emotional reassur¬ 
ance” and a place to exchange and test 
ideas with their peers. He wants to ex¬ 
pand the Gallery’s influence on the 
community with lectures, discussions 
and videotape shows, and hopes to 
create a program which will send artists 
out to Island schools. 

But it’s the plan to raise the Gal¬ 
lery’s standards which is likely to create 
friction and resentment among some of 
the province’s artists and crafts people, 
particularly the latter. There may also 
be some flutters among painters who are 
part of the flourishing school of rural 
realism. 

Craig says the new policy at the 
Gallery will mean more emphasis on 
esthetics, and less on “pretty craft 
shows” of pottery and woven wall-hang¬ 
ings. Board member Hilda Woolnough 
sees that change as a necessary step in 
the education of both Island artists and 
the Island public: “Artists have to be 
taught that you can’t make a show out 
of six drawings done the night before, 
and the public has to learn that there’s 
more to art than cows’ arses.” 

—Kennedy Wells 



Craig: Artistic community is split, isolated. He wants to change that 
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READMORE BOOKSTORES 


Salmon, sunflakes 
and surprises 


Wishing all our 
customers the 
best in this 
Christmas season 
and in the 
year to come. 
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Truro St. John’s 

Bridgewater Mall 
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Bayers Road Shopping Centre 
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FANCY 

THAT 


Come on in when you’re 
looking for extra-nice things 
for yourself, unusual gift 
ideas for your friends. 



See our fine selection of 
distinctive table linens, 
place mats and napkins. 


We have sheets and covers 
some beautiful, snuggly, 
down-filled comforters. 


And to brighten the bathroom, 
choose from our colourful 
collection of quality towels. 
Monogramming can be ordered. 


The little store with 
some nice ideas. 



FANCY T-HAT 

LINENS CHINA GIFTS 

6241 Quinpool Road, Halifax, N.S. 

(902)429-5566 
^ near the Quinpool Centre 

••• 


A roundup of the best Canadian books and magazines for kids 


By Sheila Simpson 

T he letters pour in to publishers. 
Most of them are painstakingly 
printed on wide-ruled paper. Some 
of them are signed, mysteriously, “Your 
fiend.” It’s fan mail, bags of it, for 
Canadian children’s writers and illustra¬ 
tors—just one sign of what publisher 
James Lorimer calls “the new boom in 
children’s publishing in Canada.” 

To Kevin Major: “I thought the 
characters were very real and I’ve seen 
people who are like them. Also the lan¬ 
guage was perfect. It’s just the way so 
many of my friends talk.” 

To Patti Stren: “I hope you write 
more books. I will always read them. 
And you look very pretty. I like your 
hair due. I wish you will send me a book 
that you made if it is possible. But I 
think you will write back and tell me 
why if you won’t send me one. Always, 
Cindy.” 

To Ann Blades: “I think this book 
is the greatest in the whole wide world. 
Amalia, Grade 3.” 

* * * * 

British Columbia illustrator Ann 
Blades works at an old oak table in her 
White Rock house overlooking the 
ocean. Her first book, Mary of Mile 18 , 
brought her international acclaim in 
1972. Since then she’s taken home half 
a dozen major awards, and published 
stories in the United States, England, 
Australia, and Norway. Her latest book 
is A Salmon for Simon (Douglas & Mc¬ 
Intyre, S6.95): A young west coast boy 
longs with all his heart to catch a 
salmon (or sukai , the old Indian name 



Celebrating the changing seasons 


meaning “king of fishes”). All summer 
he has fished. No luck. He’s going to 
give up fishing, maybe forever. But 
when an eagle drops a salmon into a 
clam hole far from the water’s edge, 
Simon cannot let it die. Hour after hour 
he digs, carving out a channel to help 
sukai return to the sea. The spare text 
by Betty Waterton complements Blades’ 
richly toned water-color illustrations. 

Fran Newman and Claudette 
Boulanger live with their families on 
small farms near Brighton, Ont. Out of 



Simon saves a salmon 


their friendship has come Sunflakes and 
Snowshine (North Winds Press, $7.95), 
a colorful celebration of Canada’s 
changing seasons. Newman’s 24 poems 
-two for each month-are not the work 
of a master poet, though the best ones 
are pleasant enough: 

Old Man Winter 
Is icing up my toes, 

Shivering my shoulders, 

Reddening my nose. 

The real charm of the book—and its 
allure for adults—comes from Boulang¬ 
er’s gently humorous crayon drawings. 
You can feel the temperature rise and 
fall as you move through the seasons: 
Cheerful, stocky little bodies wait 
shivering for the school bus on a frosty 
Prairie morning; they fumble with the 
lobster traps in the chill of an east coast 
spring; putter in the garden in May ; lie 
sleepless in a tent in the dark of a sultry 
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Strong stuff—and award-winning 


August night; and stretch out tongues to 
taste the first flakes of snow. 

A more sophisticated humor comes 
from 30-year-old Patti Stren of Toronto 
and New York City. In her newest 
book, Sloan and Philamina , or How to 
Make Friends with Your Lunch (Clarke 
Irwin, $8.95), motorcycle ants varoom 
across the endpapers. Sloan is a raven¬ 
ous anteater. Until now, he’s never 
heard an ant say anything but “Mercy!” 
But “one particular Tuesday” the blue- 
sneakered Sloan creeps up behind the 
anthill of Philamina. She’s in no mood 
to be eaten, so she tickles Sloan’s funny- 
bone with the world’s worst elephant 
jokes. Sloan soon discovers he’s hungrier 
for love than for lunch. This unnatural 
liaison scandalizes the other anteaters, 
and tension mounts at the birthday 
party as Sloan’s relatives threaten to eat 
Philamina’s. 

Unfortunately, Stren tends to 
describe the bend of every elbow, and 
her loose pen drawings are so tremulous 
it’s often hard to “read” the pictures— 
to tell where an anteater ends and an 
ant begins. But Sloan is witty and warm¬ 
hearted comedy. And there’s a happy 
ending. 

For older readers, a new talent is 
30-year-old Kevin Major of Sandy Cove, 
Nfld. His first novel, Hold Fast (Clarke 
Irwin, $7.95), nabbed three top awards, 
including the 1979 Canadian Booksell¬ 
ers prize, chosen this year by children. 
Hold Fast is strong stuff. The story 
told by 14-year-old Michael opens at the 
funeral of both his parents-killed in an 
accident with a drunken driver: “A gull 
flew over the salt water in front of me 
screeching his bloody lungs out....If I’d 
a had my .22 I’d a flattened him on 
right there.” 

Michael is forced to live with 
relatives who loathe him, hundreds of 
miles away from the outport home he 


loves. It’s a powerful story, deeply felt. 
Some adults are in a lather about the 
cursing. But a teen-age reader of Hold 
Fast puts the language controversy into 
perspective: “People complained about 
the words in the book but it’s only 
words you hear every day. I thought 
without the words there would be hard¬ 
ly any sense in it.” 

Kevin Major isn’t the only one 
exploring down-east themes. In 1975, 
with $15,000 and a volunteer staff, the 
Junior League of Halifax launched 
Ahoy: An Atlantic Magazine for Child¬ 
ren ($1.25, $4/4 issues). It was one of 
the first English Canadian children’s 
periodicals since Wee Willie Winkie in 
the late nineteenth century. Necia 
Amys, former editor-in-chief of Ahoy, 
recalls: “We took our first issue into the 
schools, and the response was fantastic. 
We knew we just had to continue.” 
Ahoy aims to provide the thrill of pub¬ 
lication for some of its 6,000 readers 
by printing their own stories, drawings, 
and poems. And the highlight of each 
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Making friends with your lunch 

Ahoy is the exuberant cover art—always 
created by children. 

The most inventive idea in child¬ 
ren’s publishing today is the new 
Magook (Magook Publishers Ltd., 
$1.95, $8/10 issues) -half magazine, 
half book. Magook is the foster child of 
publisher Jack McClelland, head of 
McClelland Stewart Ltd. In 10 fat 
issues a year, it brings young readers a 
32-page full-color story (“the book in 
Magook ,” also published by M&S in 
hardcover), plus a 32-page magazine 
packed with related games, poems, con¬ 
tests, crafts and features on kids from 
coast to coast. 

A theme meanders through the mag 
(music, the Prairies, sports, Nova Scotia); 
there are interviews (junior reporters 
talk with hockey star Pat Boutette and 
ballerina Karen Kain) and a rambling 
French-English cartoon series (“Dogg 
Dogg Smith”). Circulation is pushing 
40,000 and Magook has marched its bat¬ 
tle for readers into the convenience 
stores and supermarkets. Associate 


Editor Madeline Kronby laments the 
lack of publicity for children’s books 
and “their brave publishers. I’ve told 
Dennis Lee [author of Alligator Pie and 
other books]: The only way we’re 
going to drum up any excitement is for 
you to have a love affair with Minnie 
Mouse!’ ” 

For middle-age kids—eight to 12— 
there’s OWL (Young Naturalist Foun¬ 
dation, 95 cents, $7/10 issues), short for 
Outdoor and Wild Life. OWL has glossy 
pages and superb full-color photo essays 
on everything from walruses to frisbees. 
The pizzazz is appealing and it’s made 
OWL a publishing success story. In just 
over three and a half years, circulation 
has zoomed to an astonishing 100,000. 
The directors of the Young Naturalist 
Foundation are the brains behind OWL. 
Features range from Dr. Zed’s loony 
science experiments to the back page 
newspaper, “Hoot.” Centrefold pinups 
star the octopus, red-tailed hawk, and a 
young striped skunk. The science infor¬ 
mation is often memorably graphic: 
“The beautiful monarch butterfly tastes 
so bad that a bird can’t help throwing 
up after eating one.” 

Heartened by OWL' s success, the 
publishers this January introduced 
Chickadee (95 cents, $7/10 issues), an 
OWL- ish new magazine for the four-to- 
eight crowd. Chickadee's circulation has 
already topped 35,000. Again, the 
natural world is the focus, with photo 
features like “A Butterfly Is Born,” and 
emphasis on skill-teaching games and 
puzzles. Each month brings a “sur¬ 
prise”; in the first issue it was a larger- 
than-life cloth chickadee, ready for 
stuffing. 

These magazines are not perfect. 
Some of the illustrations are hopelessly 
amateurish; some of the pages are clut¬ 
tered and poorly designed. (Ahoy, in 
particular, has been criticized for the 
“shopper’s catalogue blandness” of its 
pages.) Cartoon characters are often un¬ 
motivated and unfunny. Some of the 
stories scream for a hard-hearted editor 
with a sharp blue pencil. But five years 
ago, there just weren’t any Canadian 
children’s magazines around to be criti¬ 
cized. Ahoy, Magook, OWL and Chick¬ 
adee offer a rich variety of homegrown 
entertainment. [§ 



At last, Canadian kids' magazines 
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GIVE THE GIFT OF INSIGHT. AND SAVE. 

Now only $7.00. Save $2.00 off regular subscriptions 


Please send gift subscription in my name to: 

(List other names and addresses on separate sheet.) 

1 Name. 

Address ... 


Province.Code 


Send my subscription to: 

Name. 

Address . 


Province.Code 


Name . . 
Address 


Your subscription @ $7.00 per year 

( ) 3 yrs: ( ) 2 yrs. ( ) 1 yr. $ 
Gift subscriptions @ $7.00 per year 

Total number . $ 

TOTAL “ 

$ 


Province.Code. 

( ) Please mail out cards 

from . 

( ) Send cards to me 
Card orders must be received 
by December 10, 1979. 

12/79 

or call Toll Free in Atlantic Canada 1-800-565-7785 Weekdays 8 : 30am-5 : 00pm 



( ) Payment enclosed ( ) Bill me later 
( ) Chargex/Visa ( ) Master Charge No. . 

Expiry Date. 

Signature . 


Special Offer, good only in Canada, expires December 31, 
1979. Outside Canada, $ 15.00 per year. 


GIVE THE GIFT OF INSIGHT. AND SAVE. 


Now only $7.00. Save $2.00 off regular subscriptions 


Please send gift subscription in my name to: 

(List other names and addresses on separate sheet.) 

1 Name. 

Address . 


Province.Code 

2 Name. 

Address . 



. Code . 

( ) Please mail out cards 

from . 

( ) Send cards to me 
Card orders must be received 
by December 10, 1979. 



Send my subscription to: 

Name. 

Address . 


Province.Code. 

Your subscription @ $7.00 per year 

( ) 3 yrs: ( ) 2 yrs. ( ) 1 yr. $. 

Gift subscriptions @ $7.00 per year 

Total number . $. 

TOTAL I 

$ . 

( ) Payment enclosed ( ) Bill me later 

( ) Chargex/Visa ( ) Master Charge No. 

Expiry Date. 

Signature . 

Special Offer, good only in Canada, expires December 31, 
1979. Outside Canada, $15.00 per year. 


or call Toll Free in Atlantic Canada 1-800-565-7785 Weekdays 8 : 30am~5 : 00pm 
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Because you know so many people 
who’d love to receive Atlantic Insight 
we’ve made it very easy to give! 



At only $7.00 per subscription, it’s a real gift! 

And just think, this time next year, all the people you gave a subscription to 
Atlantic Insight will still be enjoying the new magazine of Atlantic Canada. And 
still remembering you, and thanking you for sending it. 

There aren’t many gifts that last so long, and cost so little! 

So right now, make a list of everyone you know who will enjoy A tlantic 
Insight. Complete the order form, include your cheque or money order, 
or charge your Chargex/Visa or Master Charge card. Or, if you prefer, 
we will bill you later. 

Give a little of Atlantic Canada to your friends. Can you think 
of anything nicer? 




Only $7.00 Special Gift Subscription 
Save 23^ off Regular Subscription 


* ~ 


Offer expires December 31, 1979 


FREE ANNOUNCEMENT CARDS 

Colorful cards announce your gift. 
We’ll mail them for you, or you 
can send them out yourself. 
Card orders must be received 
by December 10. 



Calendar 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Dec. - N.B. Hawks play: Dec. 4, 
16, Nova Scotia; Dec. 8, 27, Adiron¬ 
dack; Dec. 11, New Haven; Dec. 30, 
Springfield, The Coliseum, Moncton 

Dec. — Theatre New Brunswick 
presents “Hansel and Gretel,” Dec. 
1-8, Fredericton; Dec. 10, St. Stephen; 
Dec. 11, Edmundston; Dec. 12,Camp- 
bellton; Dec. 13, Dalhousie; Dec. 15, 
Chatham; Dec. 17, 18, Dieppe; Dec. 20- 
22, Saint John 

Dec. 1 - 3 - Warmed by Wood: An 
Exhibit, National Exhibition Centre, 
Fredericton 

Dec. 1 - 15 — Gordon Royner: 
Retrospective, N.B. Museum, Saint John 

Dec. 1 - 16 — Roger Savage: A Sur¬ 
vey, L’Universite de Moncton 

Dec. 1 - 24 - Seals and Sealing, 
Moncton Museum 

Dec. 1 - 31 — New Brunswick Scul¬ 
ptors, Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville 

Dec. 1 - Jan. 18 — Ellie Fidler: 
Tapestries, N.B. Museum, Saint John 

Dec. 2 - 13 — Christmas Choice by 
Fredericton artists, UNB Art Centre, 
Fredericton 

Dec. 3 - 22 — Crafts for Christmas, 
Campbellton 

Dec. 4 - 20 - Felicity Redgrave: 
Exhibit, St. Andrews 

Dec. 13 — Atlantic Symphony 
Orchestra, Mount Allison University, 
Sackville 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Dec. 1 — Christmas Craft Fair, Arts 
and Culture Centre, Corner Brook 

Dec. 1 — Canadian Opera Company 
presents “The Marriage of Figaro,” Arts 
and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Dec. 1,2 — Intercollegiate Women’s 
Basketball, MUN vs. UPEI, St. John’s 
Dec. 3 - 30 — Art Association of 
Nfld. and Labrador, Annual Exhibition, 
Memorial University Art Gallery, St. 
John’s 

Dec. 4, 5 — Bay Theatre, Arts and 
Culture Centre, Stephenville 

Dec. 8,9- Skiing for the Disabled 
Clinic, Nfld. and Lab. Cross-Country 
Skiing Ass’n, Corner Brook 

Dec. 13 - 17 — The Corner Brook 
Playmakers Co. presents “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs,” Arts and 
Culture Centre, Corner Brook 

Dec. 14, 15 — Newfoundland Sym¬ 
phony presents “Alice in Wonderland,” 


Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 
Dec. 15, 16 - Last Chance Craft 
Fair, LSPU Hall, St. John’s 

Dec. 15 - 30 — Don Beaubier and 
Chander Chopra: Mixed-Media Customs, 
Memorial University Art Gallery 

Dec. 15, 16 - The Newfoundland 
Symphony presents “The Messiah,” 
Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Dec. 15 - Jan. 15 — Bill Cusher: 
Flies, Arts and Culture Centre, Corner 
Brook 

Dec. 15 - Jan. 15 - Romanian 
Painters: International Program, Arts 
and Culture Centre, Grand Falls 

Dec. 15 - Jan. 15 — William Kurelek: 
Prairie Boy’s Summer, Arts and Culture 
Centre, Gander 

Dec. 29 - Children’s Film Club, 
Arts and Culture Centre, Stephenville 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Dec. 1 - 15 — Photographs of 
Marguerite Bell: Rural New Brunswick 
in the ’40s and ’50s, Great George 
Street Gallery, Charlottetown 

Dec. 1-16 Canadian Landscape 
Painting in the Permanent Collection: 
Historical works. Confederation Centre 
Art Gallery, Charlottetown 

Dec. 2 - Free Gallery Concert with 
classical guitarist Paul Bernard, Con¬ 
federation Centre Art Gallery 

Dec. 7 — Old-Fashioned Christmas: 
An Evening of Entertainment, Con¬ 
federation Centre 

Dec. 12 - 31 — Special Christmas 
Exhibit of Children’s Toys, Eptek 
Centre, Summerside 

Dec. 19 - Jan. 13 — Tony Urquhart, 
Twenty-five Years: Retrospective, Con¬ 
federation Centre Art Gallery 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Dec. — Japanese Kites, Hector 
Centre, Pictou 

Dec. Nova Scotia Voyageurs 
play: Dec. 2, 12, New Haven; Dec. 7,9, 
28, Adirondack; Dec. 26, New Bruns¬ 
wick; Metro Centre, Halifax 

Dec. 1 - N.S. Small College Confer¬ 
ence Championships, Men’s Varsity 
Volleyball, College of C.B. vs N.S. 
Teacher’s College, Truro 

Dec. 1 — Theodore Bikel: Folk- 
singer, Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 

Dec. 1,2 — College of Cape Breton, 
Men and Women’s Basketball teams 
play: Dec. 1, N.S. Teacher’s College, 
Dec. 2, N.S. Agricultural College, Truro 


Dec. 1,2— Craftsman’s Christmas 
Market, Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 
Dec. 1,9- Under Glass: Photo¬ 
graphy by Dave Mackenzie, Art Gallery, 
Mount Saint Vincent University, Halifax 
Dec. 1 - Jan. 6 - Ellen Gould Sul¬ 
livan: Hooked Mats of the Natural 
World, Art Gallery of N.S., Halifax 

Dec. 3 - 8 — College of Cape Breton 
Dramagroup presents Lunch-time 
Theatre, Sydney 

Dec. 4 — Narcisco Yepes: Guitar¬ 
ist, Dalhousie Arts Centre, Halifax 

Dec. 8 The Wonderful World of 
Sarah Binks, Dalhousie Arts Centre, 
Halifax 

Dec. 10 — Human Rights Day: 
Films, Speakers, Workshops, Saint 
Mary’s University, Halifax 

Dec. 13 - 16 - Puppet Presentation 
of the Christmas Opera “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors,” Th’ YARC, Yarmouth 
Dec. 13 - Jan. 27 — Fibre, Metal, 
Clay: Work of the Faculty, N.S. Col¬ 
lege of Art and Design, Mount St. 
Vincent University, Halifax 

Dec. 14 - Jan. 6 — Neptune Theatre 
presents “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
Halifax 

Dec. 15 - Feb. 12 - French Folk 
Art, Art Gallery of N.S. 

Dec. 16 — Mermaid Theatre pre¬ 
sents “The Trickster,” a benefit per¬ 
formance to aid the boat people, Acadia 
University, Wolfville 

Dec. 16 Christmas in Song: Music 
and Carols featuring the Dalhousie 
Chorale, Dalhousie Arts Centre 

Dec. 19 - 30 - Bit Players presents 
“Alice in Wonderland,” Theatre 1707, 
Halifax 
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BUSINESS CARDS 



“I’m not deaf! 

Just can’t understand some words.” 

If this is your problem... 
premium MIRACLE EAR 
may be your answer. 



SHARP CIRCUIT/ eaturi " 9Dahlberg 

Independent clinical tests* show Dahlberg 
SHARP circuit gives better understanding 
of speech at reduced sound levels. Years 
to perfect. . .seconds to put on. All-in-one 
unit, that fits in your ear with comfort 
and convenience. No cords, no wires, no 
tubes. When you need a hearing lift, just 
slip it in your ear. It doesn't cure deafness 
... it does help hearing with amplification. 
Try Premium Miracle-Ear, it may help you. 

ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT DAHLBERG HEARING AIDS. 

*For more information and test results, 
contact: 

B.R. Saunders Hearing Aid Sales & Service 
200 Charlotte St. Sydney, N.S. B1P 6J9 
Tel: 562-4462 

Please send more information 
on Premium Miracle-Ear. 
Name_ 


Address. 
City_ 


Prov. 


-Code- 


Atlantic 

Translation 

Service 

Why plow through your 
dictionary, when our service 
is so rapid and efficient? 

559 Montgomery Street 
Fredericton, N.B. E3B 2X6 
Why fret, don’t forget 
(506) 455-7200 


Commercial 

Industrial 

Photography 

tempofoto 

P.O. Box 1566 

St. John's, Newfoundland A1C 5P3 
Telephone: (709) 753-0561 

We pledge Professionalism 


Nova Scotia 
Land Surveyors 


x 


WALLACE- MACDONALD 
SURVEYS LTD. 

1350 Bedford Highway, Suite 2 
Bedford, Nova Scotia 
Telephone: (902) 835-9955 


Err, 


personnel serviced limited 

Providing a complete range of ser¬ 
vices for visiting executives. Including 
job applicant pre-screening and interview 
scheduling; seminar and meeting rooms; 
office furniture rental. We can also 
arrange press conferences, photography, 
and virtually anything else to make your 
trip more profitable. When you are 
planning to visit Cape Breton, call us first. 
We’re at your service NOW! 

P.O. Box 308 

238 Charlotte St, Sydney, N.S. 

Telephone: (902)539-6000 


ABP 

CONSULTANTS LIMITED 
CONSULTANTS LIMITEE 


Consulting Engineers 
Ingenieurs Conseils 


Fredericton, Edmundston, N.B. 
Middleton, N.S. 


Independent appraisers of 
residential, commercial and 
industrial land. For market, 
tax, expropriation, 
fire, mortgage. 

DeStecher 
Miller & Law ltd. 


Moncton 
Fredericton 
Saint John 


854-4414 

472-3368 

693-8423 


PERSONNEL 



XPERT 


CONSULTANTS 

XPERT SELECTION 
SERV. (Moncton) LTD. 

P.O. Box 1033 
MONCTON, N.B. 

E1C 8P2 
(506) 855-0520 
XPERT SELECTION 
SERV. (N.S.) LTD. 

150 Wyse Rd. 

DARTMOUTH, N.S. 

B3A 1M5 
(902) 469-4054 
Member of APPAC— 
Association of Professional 
Placement Agencies 
& Consultants 

Xpert Selection 
Services 


'ffocmcut TSeA&cvtce 


Cn-Tojlor) 


Hilyard Place, Saint John, N.B. 
P.O. Box 880 E2L4C3 
(506) 642-3000 


Small ads with a 
big impact on a 
growing market. 


Insight 

For advertising space for 
your business, please call: 

NFLD: John M. Doyle (709) 753-2317 
NB/PEI: Leo Deveau (506) 4544693 
NS: John Fulton (902)423-7365 
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Ifestaurant and Bakery 

1581 Grafton St., ^ 

^ Halifax, RS. *0 


Open from i I '30 am to 830 pm Monday to Friday 
Serving Full-Course Vegetarian Meals. 

Fresh Whole -jmin Breads and Pastries 
and much more 902 - 422-3590 



...A setting of 
casual elegance 
for dining, dancing 
and congeniality 
Superb cuisine, 
warm hospitality and 
impeccable service 
e^S) 

Dine every day 11:30 - midnight 
Discotheque open Monday 
Saturday until 2:00 a.m. 

Dunbrack at Lacewood 
in Clayton Park 
Telephone 443-4870 



ZAPATAS 


DINING ROOM 
& LOUNGE 

Unique cuisine 
Greek and Mexican dishes 
Live Entertainment 
and Dancing 

1591 South Park St. 
Halifax 422-1454 



PEPE’S CAFE & GRILL 
5680 SPRING GARDEN ROAD 
HALIFAX. NOVA SCOTIA 
429-7321 



The 

Chandler Roon) 



This award-winning restaurant (“The 
best international restaurants of the world”), 
is decorated like a ship Captain’s cabin 
with authentic brass lamps and mahogany 
panelling. 

You will enjoy the best of seafood and 
the most succulent chateu briand. 

The Chandler Room, in the gracious 
Victorian Inn at the centre ofCharlottetown. 

JBunber Strmsi 
fflotel'Ditn 

200 Pownal Street, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
(902) 892-2496 





On the ocean 
Open all year 

Buffet every 
Sunday 


Sea Breeze Inn 

“Lair of the Sea Serpent” 

Horn & Serpent Beverage Room 
Queensland NS 
(902)8573566 



Jaspers 


FAMILY 

RESTAURANT 


Lobster all year 'round 
Children's Menu 
Open 24 hours. Licensed 

1167 Kings Road, Sydney River 
Telephone: (902) 564-6181 


Chargex/Visa, Master Charge 
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Come Aboard 
for a great time! 

L0WER DECK PIJ1S 
MIDDLE DECK FOR JAZZ 
UPPER DECK RESTAURANT 

Historic Properties, Halifax 422-1289 


Fredericton’s 

Finest 

Food 

at vour cate 




Middle Eastern cuisine 
superb Luncheon menu 
161 Main Street 
telephone 472 6508 



SEAFOOD 


< 'Restaurant > 


"Famous for Native Seafoods" 

open 11:30 - midnight 
daily except Sunday 

c Ejdst \km lSc. \Umclotu, 


¥★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

| t 

\ | 

i( 

r Featuring fresh Island seafood. Prime C 
£ western steaks, Chicken Kiev. ^ 

¥ ¥ 

" The soups, salads, appetiz- ^ 

^ ers (especially the snails) and ¥ 
¥ the vegetables are prepared ¥ 
«K with imagination and finesse, ¥ 
¥ and the entrees are, if ¥ 

■K possible, even better." ¥ 

¥ ¥ 

■f* —Anne Hardy, enRoute ¥ 

¥ ¥ 

¥ ¥ 

Recommended in "Where to ¥ 

¥ Eat in Canada," Member of ¥ 
¥ "Famous Restaurants ¥ 

¥ International." ¥ 

¥ ¥ 
-Jc Luncheon, Mon. to Fri. Noon-2:20 
¥ Dinner, Mon. to Sat. 5:30-10:30 ¥ 

Reservations are suggested: 894-7232^C 

¥ ¥ 

¥ 130 St. Peters Road ¥ 

¥ Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada ¥ 

*★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★* 


The Hermitage 
Restaurant 

"ALL YOU NEED IS AN APPETITE" 
Specializing in Swiss & French Cuisine 


D 



423-7638 

1030 South Park St. 
Somerset Building 
Near Inglis St. 
Halifax, N.S. 



Tuftlv (Eicfibjirn 

Fine Dining 
International Flavor 

88 Ferry Avenue 
Fredericton, N.B. 
(506) 472-1988 






“....even seasoned travellers 
say Papa Gino’s is one of the 
nicest and most unusual res¬ 
taurants they’ve ever seen!” 

Papa Gino’s Cookery 
Corner of Sackville & Grafton St. 

Halifax, N.S. 423-8852 

LUNCH AND DINNER 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


( j<hk1 1<xk1, 
friendly 
atmosphere, 
reasonable 
prices. 

THE HENRYHOUSE 

& The ILcittle £3tone 3Jug 

1222 HARRINGTON STREET. HALIFAX 
TELEPHONE 423-1309 
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Eureka! 

From 1st location in Moncton in 
October 1977, Greco Donair has 
erown to over 20 locations in the 
Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario. 

For Restaurant Locations 
or Franchise Information: 

Greco Donair Franchise Ltd. 

11 Industrial St. 

Dieppe, N.B. El A 2B9 
Tel: (506) 368-1021 


El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 

El 


For advertising space for 
your restaurant, 

Please call 

NFLD: John M. Doyle (709) 753-2317 
NB/PEI: Leo Deveau (506) 4544693 
NS: John Fulton (902) 423-7365 

John Fulton 

I Atlantic 


There is no other like Greco Donair Qj] 

El El El El El E] El El El El El El El El El El EHaHal El El El El El El 


■ Atlantic ■ 

Insight 

more than just a newsmagazine 
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Marketplace 



Wheel alignment, steam cleaning, under¬ 
coating, brake service, general repairs. On 
Peggy's Cove Highway. 

ANTIQUES 

CHRISTMAS SALE Unique gift ideas. SHOW 
OF HANDS. Clothing and Craft Studio, 
Queen St., Chester. Wed.-Sun. till Decem¬ 
ber 22. 

MOORE'S ANTIQUES, Highway No. 1, 
Kentville, N.S. Fine furniture, glass, china and 
collectors' items. We buy, sell and appraise. 
678-7401 

GENERAL BUSINESS 

COLLECTORS 

ELEMENTS for all makes of electric stoves. 
Reasonable price at retail. Good discount to 
trade. Write STOVE KLINIK LTD., Box 
358, Caraquet, N.S. E0B 1K0 

APPAREL 

"1ST EDITION PLATES: Doulton Xmas, 
Norman Rockwell, Toymaker, All God's 
Children, many others—Hummel, Ferrandiz, 
Schmid, from THE PLACE SETTING 6300 
Quinpool Road, Halifax, 423-7845 

CHEZ TARA Rodier of Paris ladies wear, 
1549 Birmingham Street, Halifax, Tel: 
429-2852 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKIING AND OUT¬ 
DOOR RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
SALES AND RENTALS. Knowledgeable 
staff, free catalogue, prompt mail order 
service. The Trail Shop Co-operative Ltd., 
6260 Quinpool Road, Halifax, N.S. B3L 

1 A3 (902) 423-8736, 423-4438 


GENUINE PETER STORM SWEATERS and 
foul-weather gear. 25% Discount. Every gar¬ 
ment guaranteed. Write Bill Fulton, 2914 
Doug Smith Dr., Halifax. Phone 454-9560 

ENTERTAINMENT 

TRAPPERS-FUR BUYERS. 1 wish to pur¬ 
chase your raw furs this season. Cheques 
mailed day after goods received or furs held 
on request. 1 personally grade every pelt in 
my warehouse and pay top market prices 
according to quality. Dealer lots a specialty. 
Will pick up dealer lots if quantity warrants. 
Shipping tags on request and instructions on 
shipping. Include trappers licence number or 
fur buyers number with shipment. Ship, 
phone or deliver to: Thomas R. Bailie, RR 
No. 3, Saltsprings, Pictou County, N.S. B0K 
1P0, Office 925-2440 

ART 

M.E.A.L. Musical Entertainment Agency Ltd. 
Booking agents, P.O. Box 6025, Station 
"A", Saint John, N.B. E2L 4R5 

THE LETITIA ART GALLERY features 
paintings and crafts by local artists; custom 
and ready-made frames. Complete line of art 
supplies. 1535 Birmingham St., Halifax, N.S. 
423-7545 

EDUCATION 

GROUP CLASSES (Maximum 8 students 
per class) will start on January 21st and will 
continue every Monday and Wednesday 
(7 p.m.-9 p.m.) at the Halifax Board of 
Trade, Duke Tower, Halifax—For more in¬ 
formation and registration write to: A1 
LANGUAGE SERVICES (Atten: Mr. Claude 
Dupupet), P.O. Box 176, WAVERLEY, N.S. 
BON 2S0 

SAINT MARY'S UNIVERSITY ART 
GALLERY—Exhibition "Sunrise Titles and 
Twills", November 24-December 16. Gallery 
hours: 1-7 p.m. Tuesday; 1-5 p.m. Wednesday 
and Thursday, and 2-4 p.m. Saturday and 
Sunday. Closed Monday. The Art Gallery is 
located in the Loyola Building 

RESUME HOUSE Executive and job resumes 
skilfully prepared. 455-6842 

PROFESSIONAL 

ATLANTIC ART GALLERY-Lord Nelson 
Arcade, Halifax. New Paintings by gallery 
artists; Lorenzen pottery, selected antique 
pieces; works by R. Perry, miniaturist. (902) 
422-9424 

FURNITURE 

W. BUTLER OPTICIANS LTD., Halifax 
Complete Optical service; Prescriptions filled; 
Repairs and New Frames; Prescription Sun¬ 
glasses. 1533 Barrington St. 423-6039; Bayers 
Road Shopping Centre 455-4305 

STEVENSON WOOD PRODUCTS-Furniture 
custom designed and built in Halifax. Dining 
and bedroom suites, desks, stereo cabinets, 
etc. in Pine, Cherry, Maple, Oak, Walnut or 
other fine wood. 423-7622. Evenings 429- 
3903 

LLOYD'S GALLERIES OF CANADA 
LIMITED, Bridgetown, N.S. Antiquarian and 
contemporary paintings, prints, period furni¬ 
ture, glass, etc. (902) 665-2810 Telex: 019- 
32101 

INTERNATIONAL HAIR DESIGN, 5183 
Prince Street, Halifax, 422-4648. Styling 
men and women 

GENERAL 

AUTO 

YEARS OF PILGRIMAGE is a 168 page 
paperback with many unusual photographs. 
The well-researched story begins when about 
100 souls lived at the Bend (Moncton) of the 
Petitcodiac River and involves 150 years 
with the first permanent Protestant Church 
there. Great for those whose roots were in 
Moncton. Remit $3.50 to First Moncton 
United Baptist Church, Queen Street, 
Moncton, N.B. 

CHEZ TARA complete hair and skin care 
and services. European stylist. 1549 Bir¬ 
mingham Street, Halifax. Tel: 429-2852 

D & J CAR & TRUCK LEASING-12, 24, 36 
months. All makes and models. Contact Doug 
Lockhart, D & J Chev Olds 506-657-2510 

REAL ESTATE 

BADDECK, OVERLOOKING BRAS D'OR, 

6 rooms, V /2 bath, Victorian house with 

9 acres $42,000. Write: May, Baddeck; 
phone 235-2317 

BOOKS 

THE TENT DWELLERS by A B. Paine. 
1967 reprint of 1908 classic. $7.00 ppd. 
Schooner Books 5378 Inglis St. Halifax, N.S. 

CHRISTMAS 

SPACE, THE FINAL FRONTIER. Interested 
in space exploration, astronomy or future 
energy sources? Should NASA's budget be 
increased rather than decreased? The inter¬ 
national L-5 Society seeks to encourage 
harnessing solar energy, utilization of extra¬ 
terrestrial resources, and the exploration of 
space. For information contact: L-5 Society, 
1620 N. Park Ave., Lucason, Arizona 85719 

OPPORTUNITY TO INVEST in growing 
Downtown Dartmouth. 4 clean, well main¬ 
tained units, 2 one-bedroom, 2 two bedroom, 
double garage, ample parking, 5 minutes 
walk to new ferries, 2 minute Queen square. 
LIVE IN ONE UNIT AND TAKE ADVAN¬ 
TAGE OF GOV'TS NEW MORTAGE IN¬ 
TEREST AND PROPERTY TAX CREDITS. 
Gross $11,304 (Jan. 1, 80) Expenses plus 
inspection on request. 95 Ochterlony St. 
Phone 422-4691 leave message 

CHRISTMAS CARDS POSTMARKED 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, 1 card 25 cents, 10 
cards $1.50, 50 cards $5.00. Send stamped, 
addressed cards with cheque or money order 
to P.E. Romeo, Box 12, Christmas Island, 
Cape Breton Co., N.S. Can. BOA ICO 

JOE BOWERS ESSO, Hatchet Lake, R.R.2 
Armdale, N.S. B3L 4J2 Phone 852-9990. 
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Profile 


Rita MacNeil: A Cape Breton 
feminist comes home 

Once she sang of the women’s movement. Now the 
movement and the songs have changed 


T he year is 1971. The place, Toron¬ 
to. Fifty feminists have just return¬ 
ed from a pro-abortion demonstra¬ 
tion in Ottawa, and the room where 
they’re meeting is bustling with excite¬ 
ment. Rita MacNeil, a shy, quiet Cape 
Bretoner, is attending her first women’s 
liberation meeting and the emotion 
and stupendous power of these women 
overwhelms her. She goes home and, 
charged with emotion herself, writes 
a song: 

So I found me a man in the good 
old tradition, 

Being conditioned as I was, 

But when it came down to making 
hig decisions 

I found he overlooked my mind. 
And there was unrest and a need 
for restoration 
To fill the needs in me. 

It’s 1979, and we’re sitting at the 
tiny kitchen table in a small bungalow 
in Big Pond, Cape Breton. Rita is remi¬ 
niscing about that night, about how it 
changed her life. She went back to a 
second meeting and, despite her shy¬ 
ness, asked if she could sing her song. “I 
just wanted so badly for them 
to hear this,” she recalls, 
because it was a song that 
captured all those fuzzy, 
uneasy feelings that she’d had 
for so long and didn’t know 
what to do about. 

She found that she 
wasn’t unique. The song that 
she’d thought was about 
herself was also about other 
women. It expressed lyrically 
what those demonstrations 
were all about and it made 
Rita the unofficial trouba¬ 
dour of the Canadian wom¬ 
en’s movement. 

Rita was 17 when she 
left Big Pond, confused and 
uncertain about what to do 
with her life. Now, at 35, 
she’s back. Circumstances 
brought her here: A com¬ 
munal house in Ottawa that 
split up, a divorce that 
requires her to stay in the 
province. But she’s comfort¬ 


able with the prospect of living here 
again. She’s still shy, but underneath 
there’s a sureness that says, “This is 
who I am. 1 know what I’m doing with 
my life.” 

We’re sitting at the table and Rita 
is talking about her life today. Her 
former husband, David, has the children 
Wade is nine, Laura 13—with him in 
Sydney for the weekend. “It’s frighten¬ 
ing raising children alone,” Rita says, 
but still, she’s certain she won’t marry 
again. She’s happy being on her own, 
and she has friends around, although the 
tremendous support group that was the 
women’s movement of the early Seven¬ 
ties is gone. 

Rita had never planned to be a 
songwriter. She’d never written a word 
before that night in 1971, though her 
love of music goes back a long way. 
(She still doesn’t write music. She 
knows nothing about scales, notes or 
keys. Songs just “come together” in her 
head.) It was women’s response that in¬ 
spired her to continue producing song 
after song, about her mother, about the 
loss of girlhood dreams, the trap of 


marriage, the frustration of struggling 
for liberation. 

“The changes we were all going 
through at the time were tremendous,” 
she reflects. “It was very frightening 
for me. I’d think, oh God, here I am 
in this picket line, and I’d hold the 
picket in front of my face.” Though 
it was frightening, it was also her 
salvation. “If it wasn’t for women’s 
liberation,” she says, “I’d be in suburbia 
today, still struggling with problems in 
my head.” 

Things have slowed down. “God, 
it’s so quiet out there,” Rita says, glanc¬ 
ing out the window in a gesture that 
only half refers to the stillness of a rainy 
Saturday afternoon. She doesn’t feel 
part of a “movement” anymore. She 
still has a large, almost underground fol¬ 
lowing of women’s groups that want to 
hear her sing and will fly her almost 
anywhere in Canada. In September, she 
sang at a women’s weekend in Edmon¬ 
ton; in October, at the Canadian Re¬ 
search Institute for the Advancement 
of Women conference in Halifax. But 
it’s only at times like those that the old 
feeling and excitement of sisterhood 
comes back. 

Rita’s music has always been in¬ 
tensely personal. When she wrote Born 
a Woman , the theme song of her 1975 
album, it represented her own struggle: 

To be born a woman you quickly 

learn 

Your body will be their first 

concern. 

Now she’s older, more self-assured, 
more accepting of a body that will never 
? fit the female stereotype. She 
§ probably wouldn’t write a 
I song like that today. But she 
still sings it because, for all 
the changes she’s seen, tilings 
for women really aren’t that 
much different. “I look back 
five years,” she says, “and I 
can’t see a helluva lot that’s 
changed for women. These 
songs are still very now as 
far as I can see.” 

But the women’s move¬ 
ment has changed, become 
more diversified, more en¬ 
trenched though less visible. 
And Rita’s music is chang¬ 
ing too. She’ll write about 
Big Pond, about Cape Bre¬ 
ton politics, about being 
a Nova Scotian again. One 
of her earlier songs about 
her home town said it best: 
She’ll “take the best of 
memories and leave the rest 
behind.” 

— Sue Calhoun 



MacNeil's music has always been intensely personal 
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Ray Guy’s column 


What Russians don’t know 
about the U.S. and U.K. 



Any Newfoundland magazine freak could tell them 


W hen I pick up my monthly 
copy of the British House and 
Garden I’m always a mite 
relieved if the latest American Popular 
Mechanics is there too. English chintz 
and pansies are nicely counterpoised by 
U.S. engine-oil additives and workshop 
gadgets. 1 enjoy one as much as the 
other. When you’re stuck out this far 
in the North Atlantic, you become a 
glutton for U.S. and U.K. magazines. 
I’ve seen the States only while passing 
through, and Britain not at all. 

If you were born in the middle of 
this ocean you become an east-west 
head-swiveller. Portland, Me., 
seemed almost as distant and 
exotic to me as Portland, Dorset. 
Newfoundland has had a long 
whiff of both cultures. Just 
enough to titillate interest in 
both these great and remote 
never-never lands. When I was 
nine, a copy of the British 
Boy ’s Own Annual found its 
way into our house at the same 
time as a Sears, Roebuck cata¬ 
logue. I was bug-eyed for weeks. 

The English tuck shops, the 
stunned-looking school caps, 
omnibuses careening out of 
control toward occupied peram¬ 
bulators, uncles off in Africa 
single-handedly stopping Hot¬ 
tentot uprisings....And the 
American kitchens right out of 
Flash Gordon, the real cowboy 
saddles, 1,000 pages of incred¬ 
ible hardware and dry goods that 
you could actually buy-if you were an 
American. 

Books are fine for laying the broad 
outlines of such armchair travels. But 
if you want to know how people hang 
their toilet rolls you’ve got to go to the 
magazines. The Nazis thought they had 
England down pat just from reading 
P.G. Wodehouse but they should have 
boned up, too, on back issues of Wom¬ 
an’s Own. From my own long immer¬ 
sion in Brit and Yank maggies I could, 
for instance, give the Russians many 
helpful hints to better those mock-up 
English and American villages at their 
spy school in Minsk. 

I’ll bet the KGB doesn’t even know 


that because the English are congenital¬ 
ly color-blind they always paint the 
walls of their withdrawing rooms, res¬ 
taurants, offices and castles a glossy 
dark blue against which they shove 
furniture upholstered in bright orange. 
Or that something called “rising damp” 
is of much more concern to your 
average Englishman than the filling 
pound. Or that a typical English kitchen 
stove has a cooking top the size of a 
placemat, which is quite big enough 
because they subsist entirely on tripe, 
kidneys, sweetbreads, kippers, scampi 
and alligator pears. 



Great gardeners, though, the Eng¬ 
lish. This spy school, this ersatz Great 
Pimm’s Regis Boghamptonshire, Herts., 
Berks., Hants., SW I, which the Russians 
have knocked together on the out¬ 
skirts of Minsk...I wonder if it’s got 
Englishwomen in gum boots and head- 
scarves permanently mucking about in 
each backyard? All Englishwomen, from 
the Queen at Sandringham on down, 
constantly muck about in muddy back 
gardens whenever they aren’t cooking 
edible offal on tiny stoves. They chuck, 
they pitch, they heel in, they dung, they 
muddle with an inborn horticultural 
offhandedness that borders on arro¬ 
gance—and their gardens always look 


like Paradise Regained. Always muddy, 
though, because Reggie or Crispin is 
perpetually positioned up at the front 
of the house holding a hose on an un¬ 
likely looking vehicle which seems to 
have been crocheted but which is 
known as the family’s new Mini-Minor 
Estate Wagon. 

I suspect, too, that the Russians are 
just as wide of the mark with their spy 
school’s Anytown, Iowa, U.S.A. Where¬ 
as in Great Pimm’s Regis, etc., the 
glory and boast of the total population 
is that it is technically inept, Amercians 
knock together atomic bombs in the 
basement on Saturday afternoons. Even 
a pensionable American widow can stick 
in a patio complete with barbe¬ 
cue, sundeck and kiddies play¬ 
ground and still have a 98-pound 
turkey on the table by supper. 

The American woman’s big¬ 
gest handicap, apart from being 
permanently suntanned and 
mascaraed at birth, is that Chuck 
or Hank spends every wak¬ 
ing hour down in the basement 
building Early American an¬ 
tiques. Cradles, dry sinks, spin¬ 
ning wheels, covered wagons, 
weathervanes pour in a steady 
stream out of the basement 
workshop which itself is a 

reproduction of the early Ford 
plant at Dearborn, Mich. 

But the American housewife 
rises to the occasion. She sticks a 
microwave oven the size of a 
space-ship console in the Early 
American cradle and cooks 

steaks the size of carpetbags in 
it. She serves this with (if Good House¬ 
keeping can be believed) lettuce, cottage 
cheese and tinned peach slices! 

I never did sink into Canadian 
magazines. They were always over¬ 

shadowed, I fear, by the glamor of the 
American and the fascination of the 
British journals. Now, of course, we can 
stop being overawed and buy local 
without having to force ourselves. It’s 
about time. The first Canadian magazine 
I’d have even dreamed of sending to 
either the U.K. or the U.S. for Christ¬ 
mas happens to be the one you’re 

holding now. 

And I’d do it, even without the 
back page. [§ 
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Players 

Enjoy the taste of Player's 
in a milder cigarette. 


Regular and King Size 


Warning: Health & Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked -avoid inhaling. 
Av. per cigarette: King Size: 16 mg “tar”, 1.1 mg nicotine. Regular: 14 mg "tar”, 0.9 mg nicotine. 











A reputation built by word of mouth 



Seagrams VO. 

Canada’s most respected 8 year old whisky. Only V.O. is V.O. 



